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REVERIES OF A SPINSTER. 



I. 

Does the road wind up hill all the way ? 

Yes — to the very end. 
Will the day's journey take the whole long day? 

From morn to night, my friend. 

I WAS coming home as usual the other 
evening through the rain, which had turned 
to sleet, and the sharp wind, which with 
cruel malevolence, was searching out the 
thin worn places in my shabby old coat. 
My shoes were torn, so that the dampness 
penetrated them, and through a hole in 
my umbrella a stream of water trickled, 
and glued my veil to my face. 

I had been teaching for many hours, and 
was worn and weary, and rather faint for 
lack of food, for my tiny stipend would not 
permit a good nourishing meal in the mid- 
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6 THE BEYEBIES OF A SPINSTER. 

I changed my gown quickly, for I was 
late, and went down again to the crowded 
table, and my share of the uninviting 
meal. Somehow, it seemed more unat- 
tractive than usual; the tablecloth cer- 
^.taiuly had more spots than customary; 
'4he china was more chipped than it had 
been yesterday ; the soup was thinner; the 
boiled beef more unpalatable, but I 
rswallowed my portion with the help of a 
»cup of luke warm tea, for I must eat to 
V7ork and live, and then rose to climb 
again to my tiny room, for now I was free 
until next morning, when the big clock 
on the neighboring steeple, striking six, 
would call me to my daily round of toil. 
As I left the room I overheard one of the 
iclerks, who sat opposite to me at.the table, 
«ay to his companion, " Miss Jones grows 
thinner and uglier every day ; I detest old 
maids." That was the last drop in my 
bitter cup ; to be sure it was only the ver- 
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diet of a callow, flippant boy, but it hurt 
just the same. And when I reached my 
little room, I locked the door, and flung 
myself down on the bed and cried. After 
a while I hushed my sobs and dried my 
eyes ; that burst of grief was absolutely of 
no use, and besides it would make my 
head ache, and unfit me for the next day's 
work : so I rose, and bathed my face, and 
turned up the gas, and looked about in 
search of a fresh interest and occupation ; 
but I knew all my surroundings so well: 
there stood my little bed, the chest of 
drawers, with the toilet articles laid out on 
it, and the glass hanging over it, my one 
comfortable chair, my little table with 
writing materials, the hanging shelves, 
containing my slender stock of books. 

How well I knew them all ; I could 
shut my eyes and stretch out my hand, 
and take any one, and know it by the 
touch of the familiar binding. Let me 
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try. First comes Shakespeare. Yes, the 
smart morocco cover is well rubbed and 
worn. I got that as a first prize for com- 
position many years ago, at the village 
school. Next come Hemans, then Whit- 
tier, then an odd volume of Browning, a 
Keats which I picked up cheap at a second 
hand book store; Dicken's Christmas 
Stories, and Thackeray's Pendennis, and 
then Ik Marvel's Reveries of a Bachelor, 
and up above, my mother's Bible, and her 
little well-worn Thomas k Kempis with 
the red lines on the margin of the pages. 
Now, for my pictures, my art gallery: 
there in the corner hangs grandmother's 
sampler, the tiny delicate stitches set with 
infinite care and precision, and down in 
one corner, the initials S. J. P. and the 
date 1807, half moth eaten and almost ob- 
literated. 

Poor little grandmother, are those dim 
spots on the canvas the tears you shed 
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when you had to stay at home during the 
long bright summer afternoons, and do 
your task when you longed to be out 
playing in the sunshine ? Was it hard to 
train your impatient fingers to hold the 
little slippery needle, which would go 
wrong in spite of patient eiBFort, and make 
great straggling stitches, which must be 
picked out and set again with patient 
minuteness. Little grandmother, I know 
nothing of your history, except that you 
lived to grow up, and marry at the age of 
seventeen, and then dropped your book 
and work, and lay down tired, for a long, 
quiet sleep under the green grass. Were 
you glad to go, little grandmother ? Did 
life disappoint you, or did you shed tears 
at the harsh summons which called you 
away from play, as you used to cry when 
you had to come reluctantly to your task 
of cross-stitch? Did you try to linger, 
when death called in his rough, strong 
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voice, which will not be deuied? Did 
you cling to your husband's hand with 
childish fear and dread, before you drifted 
out into the unknown, and left him for- 
ever alone with the baby girl ? 

In the other corner hangs a colored 
print of the Madonna and the child. It 
is a poor, cheap thing, and I suppose art 
critics and connoisseurs would laugh at the 
vivid colors of the mother's gown, and the 
drawing of the baby limbs ; but to me it 
is a sacred object. The eternal child 
pleads with me, who will never know the 
touch of baby lips upon my breast, nor the 
clutch of feeble helpless fingers. What 
would it mean to have a soft warm living 
thing of your own, to love and tend, and 
be utterly dependent upon you for life 
and sustenance? Vague tears fill my 
eyes, as I gaze upon the little picture, 
with its suggestion of home^ and the simple 
joys of life. 
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I am not thinking of the divine side of 
the story, only of the yearning tenderness 
in the mother's eyes, as she gazes into the 
unconscious baby face ; does she see in 
the dim future the mystic outline of the 
cross, the spear, the sharp nail of torture, 
and is she longing to hide those tiny 
dimpled hands and feet from the piercing 
thrust of the cruel nail, and press that soft 
round head against her breast, and keep 
it in that safe shelter, from the agonizing 
pressure of the thorn crown ? Ah ! 
mother's love. Who can measure its 
depth and height and breadth? 

On the other side of the room are two 
prints, one of the interior of St. Peter's 
at Rome. I have never been abroad, but 
I love to look at my picture and see the 
vast misty dome, covering the crowds of 
kneeling worshippers, and far off the high 
altar glittering with lights and flowers, 
where the priests stand in strange fantastic 
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vestments, wrought in costly embroideries 
and precious stones. A priest holds high 
above the adoring multitude, a monstrance 
containing the Sacred Host ; the bell rings, 
I am sure it does, though I cannot hear it, 
and the world renowned choir burst into 
a wondrous melody of song ; the pealing 
of the great organ vibrates with measured 
melodious harmonies through pillared 
aisle and vaulted roof, and the ** tantum 
ergo sacramentum*' carries every heart 
up and up on its soaring wings of sound, 
until they are lost in the vast vault of 
heaven, where white winged angels and 
seraphs, bending to catch the glorious 
song of praise, reecho it with the noise of 
" many harpers, harping before the throne 
of God." I catch the penetrating subtle 
odor of incense, as it is wafted high in 
smoking burnished censers swung by the 
scarlet robed acolytes. The pungent 
scent fills my little room, my heart throbs 
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with sympathetic emotion, then I open my 
eyes. I am back again, sitting on the 
side of my hard, little narrow bed and 
staring at the whitewashed wall. 

Then I tarn to my other print, and see 
Beatrice's clear, calm eyes bent on me, 
just as she looked when sweetly and pa- 
tiently she inspired Dante as he went on 
and on in his interminable toilsome quest 
through hell and purgatory, until at last 
he rested in the clasp of her loving arms 
and claimed his guerdon. 

There is only one more picture, my own, 
as it confronts me in the looking glass. 
What do I see ? brown hair touched with 
grey, brushed smoothly back from a 
broad low forehead ; large brown eyes, a 
little sad, yet with a steadfast hope in the 
future lurking in their quiet depth; a 
round resolute chin, a little droop in the 
comers of the mouth, that comes from 
battling with the world, and striving to 
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wring some of its prizes from the t 
iron hand which holds them so resolu^ 
away from the reach of the weak 
feeble. Nothing interesting about 1 
face. I have studied every line in it, c 
and over again. I know it well. W 
it first confronted me, the big eyes s 
" I will have happiness ; it is my bi 
right and inheritance ; " then gradua 
with the passing years, a change ci 
slowly into their eager gaze. They were 
quite so sure, perhaps^ everybody did 
reach happiness. The note of intern 
tion grew more prominent, as time s 
on, until at last, the faltering quasi 
died away ; and perhaps^ merged into 
tainty, that everybody did not grasp 
joy of life. I have seen my pictures, 
must turn to my books. Shall I t 
down Thomas ^ Kempis, and learn 1 
the old monk exhorts, " Let every one 
the will of another, rather than his o 
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Choose always to have less, rather than 
more. Seek always the lowest place, and 
to be inferior to everyone. Wish always^ 
and pray that the will of God may be ful- 
filled in thee ; " or where he writes of the 
" Royal Road of the Holy Cross " — ^hard 
doctrine that to poor human nature, crav- 
ing love and sympathy. The book opens 
easily just there. Mother used to pore 
over it, and find strange joy and comfort 
in its mystical teachings, but I cannot^ 
My questioning spirit has spoilt even the 
pathos of that story of infinite tenderness, 
told in the shabby Bible. Its inconsis- 
tencies worry me. 

Science stands on one side, with her 
disdainful icy stare of interrogation. Life 
on the other, with her pitiless facts and 
awful irreconcilabilities ; between them 
with their hard cold hands, they catch the 
rosy smiling sisters of Hope and Faith, 
and strip off their flimsy glittering gar- 
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ments, instead of covering substantial 
bodies, thej merely hide an intangible 
substance which, being exposed to the 
wholesome influence of sun and air, 
fades away as the mist on a summer^s 
morning. While I bemoaned my fate, 
for I hated to part with illusion, I 
raised my eyes, so full of tears, and lol 
a serene figure stood majestically before 
me. Truth, having assimilated both sci- 
ence and life, and grown strong through 
conflict with facts, lifts her calm unwink- 
ing eyes to the blue vault above her head, 
while her dauntless feet firmly press down 
the deadly scorpions of Ignorance and 
Prejudice. I get as near as possible to 
her, and cling to her firm hand, and cry 
feebly but earnestly : " Give me truth. I 
am sick at heart of fables and supersti- 
tions ; teach me to face the light, though 
in its searching beams the beautiful misty 
shadows flee away." 
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Idle speculations. How can I know 
until I solve the problem, and read the 
riddle of the universe, which will not be 
until I have passed through the iron gates 
of Death. 

I take up my Shakespeare. Shall I read 

of Romeo and Juliet, the immortal lovers ; 

I, who have never known love, or shall I 

wander, hand in hand, with Rosalind, 

through the Forest of Arden, or sport 

with frolicsome Puck, through the merry 

mazes of a ^* Midsummer Night^s Dream," 

or roar with Bottom, and affiight Titania? 

Or shall I listen while poor Jack Falstaff 

a-dying, babbles of the "green fields," 

with perhaps, as a modern critic has taught 

us, a dim memory of the day, when he, an 

innocent child, stood beside his mother^s 

knee, and looked into her face with clear 

childish eyes, and repeated the Psalm: 

" He shall feed me in a green pasture ; " 

or shall I read of Dame Quickly who, 
2 
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whea he cried, **God^ God, bade him 
not think of 8uch things yet awhile." 
Shall I sigh with Hamlet, that ^< the times 
are out of joint," ^' we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of," or, " To be or not 
to be," that is the question — or join Pros- 
pero and Miranda, and hear the roaring of 
"The Tempest," or read of poor King 
Lear in his sorrow? No, not to-night. 
The great master has no charm to soothe 
my spirit now. Shall I pull down Keats, 
and lose myself in the human, palpitating, 
sensuous dream of a " Saint Agnes Eve," 
or shall I take Browning, and catch the 
echo of the hammer of the horses' hoofs 
in the rhythmic cadences of "A Ride 
from Ghent," or imitate Pippa's note of 
gladness as she carols in light-hearted 
mirth, 

'' God's in His Heaven, 
AH right in the world " 

or read of Pompilia in her girlish inno- 
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oence, or Saul in the dutch of the evil 
spirit, as black-browed and swarthy, he 
reclines in his tent, the jewels flashing in 
his turban, and the sapphire flaming on 
his breast, as he waits and longs for the 
sound of the sweet harp which should ex- 
orcise the demon. Shall I turn to War- 
ing, gay and debonair, in the free life 
which he had chosen, or to Sordello in his 
baffled metaphysical gropings after light, 
from which the only possible deliverance 
could be by the silence and the kiss of 
death? Shall I revel in music tonight 
with Master Hughues, a master of his in- 
strument, contented with technical con- 
struction, weaving a "web simple and 
subtle," or hear Abt Vogler extemporize 
on the instrument of his own invention, 
as he chains the "slaves of sound" to 
build him a palace as fair as that of Solo- 
mon ; and when at last, the palace of mu- 
sic was erected underneath the subtle and 
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dominatiDg melodies, the finger of God 
was blending the chords, calling harmony 
out of discord, with a strong intense pur- 
pose running through the strain. 

" Why else was the pause prolonged, but that sing- 
ing might issue hence ? 

Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony 
should be prized ? 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear ; 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of weal and 
woe. 

But God has a few of us, whom he whispers in the 
ear. 

The rest may reason and welcome, 'tis we musi- 
cians know." 

Those words have comforted me many 
a time, but not to-night; they are too 
yague and impersonal, too far off. I 
want a sympathy which shall come very 
near to me, be truly mine, a part of me. 
I feel my loneliness to-night, and it makes 
me restless. I must in some way merge my 
tiny ego in the great whole, listen to the 
tremendous pulsation of nature's heart. 
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the throb that stirs the universe. There 
I have struck the keynote. I want love 
to enwrap me round, lift me out of my- 
self I Is that too daring an ambition for 
a lonely spinster? No one will ever 
know if I whisper it here in this safe 
shelter. My friendly walls will not re- 
peat my desire which gathers strength and 
intensity in the midnight stillness. I blush 
at my temerity, and my heart quickens its 
beating at my boldness, but I want love, 
the strongest force in the world. I know 
nothing of its joy and pain by actual ex- 
perience, yet I stretch out feeble hands, 
groping in the darkness for an answering 
grasp. My poor, starved heart rises up, 
clamoring for its right; its impatiently 
reiterated demands will not be silenced. 

I take down the Reveries of a Bachelor^ 
and turn its well thumbed pages. Why 
not have the Reveries of a Spinster? 
Why should I not wander through the 
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enchanted land of fancy, and so escape 
the harsh sordid realities of life ? What 
do I care if I live in the third story back- 
room in a boarding-house, shut away horn 
life and love, if I can create for myself a 
hidden world of romance, in which I can 
roam at will, with the chosen companion 
of my heart ? I may be poor and friend- 
less and unattractive in the world^s eyes, 
but here I shall be rich and beautiful, 
claiming the love and devotion I desire I 
My solitude shall reecho with the patter 
of children's feet, and the sound of merry 
laughter, as I sit alone, and soft fingers 
shall impatiently clutch my gown, and 
bid me listen to some childish tale of joy 
or sorrow. My dream children shall 
never grow old and disappoint me, nor 
destroy my ideals, nor cause my heart to 
break through their wrongdoing, and 
force the hot tears of shame to my eyes. 
With vague, evanescent, impalpable charm. 
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they shall hover around me, and smooth 
my forehead with gentle invisible hands, 
until they charm me from contemplation 
of the weary present, to the joyous future. 
I shall never again be lonely and dis- 
couraged, for can I not at will, summon 
my dear ones round me, and turn to them 
for comfort and solace. But hark I it is 
growing late. The great clock is boom- 
ing out on the frosty air : one, two, three ; 
the sharp strokes fall clear and distinct, 
calling me from my happy fancies to lie 
down to my rest. 
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II. 

OONOEBKINa LOVE AND LOYEBS. 

So yon see. My life is twofold, 
Haifa pleasure, half a grief. 

Thus all joy is somewhat tempered, 
And all sorrow finds relief. 

Which, yon ask me, is the real life, 
Which the dream, the joy or woe. 

Hush ! friend, it is little matter. 
And indeed — I never know. 

Adelaide Pboctob. 

As I hurried home from my work to- 
night, to the safe shelter of my little room, 
I passed the florist's window and involun- 
tarily my footsteps flagged, and at that 
instant some one coming out of the shop, 
brought me a whiflf of the fresh sweet 
perfume from inside. 

A whimsical fancy seized me. Every 
woman, thought I, wears flowers when she 
goes to meet her lover. Why not I ? And, 
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before I quite realized what I was doing, 
I went in ; the shop was bewildering with 
gorgeous, dazzling color; on every side 
were flowers, flowers in profusion; the 
tall lilies, nodding in stately splendor, fair 
and virginal ; the field daisies, bringing a 
sudden stinging recollection of childhood, 
the sweet faced pansies looking up with 
shy insistance ; the curious flaming orchids, 
like the weird creations of a dream ; and 
then, the roses, red and pink and white, 
with their perfume filling the air with in- 
toxicating strength. 

My head swam in the unusual atmos- 
phere; I suppose that I was a strange 
visitor in such an establishment, for the 
pert clerk said : " What will you have, 
miss ? " I stammered something, and 
pointed to a cluster of great red deep 
hearted roses ; he named a price per dozen, 
which almost took away my breath, but I 
was reckless. "I will have one," I man- 
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aged to say, and opened my pocketbook. 
There was very little in it, and perhaps 
the clerk noticed my shabby gloves, and 
divined that I did not often purchase lux- 
uries, or possibly he was swayed by a sud- 
den impulse of kindness or pity ; anyhow, 
he added a generous bit of geranium leaf 
to the rose before he handed me my 
treasure. 

I sped home on winged feet, for fear 
that the frost should touch my carefully 
guarded parcel; and my hurried meal 
over, I climbed up the long flights of 
stairs to my little room, and locked the 
door, and proceeded to enjoy my posses- 
sion. I filled my vase with water at just 
the right temperature, then carefully and 
eagerly opened the paper, and sat down 
to gaze on the bright, lovely, living thing. 
Oh I what a spot of color it made in my 
plain, quiet surroundings, every thing 
looked dingy in comparison. I jumped 
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up and put a clean cover on the bureau^ 
and got out a fresh sheet of blotting paper 
and a new pen, and rearranged the books, 
and straightened the pictures hanging on 
the walls. 

Then I sat down again, ready to wel- 
come my lover, for I felt sure that he 
would come to-night, I laughed at my 
conceit. It was, it could be only, a poor 
pitiful pretence of happiness, yet it di- 
verted me. Perhaps it would be realized, 
who could tell ? 

There was the lovely rose ; in the warmth 
of the room, the great velvet petals un- 
curled a little slowly, and looking down 
closely I could see into the great heart of 
the rose. I drew back almost as though 
I had surprised a secret, or pried into a 
mystery, and as I did so, my lips came in 
contact with the smooth velvety surface, 
and I blushed all alone in the stillness, for 
I thought that my lover kissed me. 
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I laughed outright in my light-hearted 
glee. Suppose I went to school to-mor- 
row, and told the children of my lover, 
the rose, and the commissioners heard of 
it, they would consider me unfit to teach 
and expel me, and then where would I 
find bread and butter ? No, no. I must 
be careful, and guard my secret closely. 
Somewhere I read about the old French 
book "Romant de la Rose." Well! I 
will have my romance to-night. I think 
I will pin the flower on my bosom, just as 
happier women do, when they go to meet 
their lovers ! Shall I do it ? Perhaps it 
will kill the fragile, delicate thing. 

But I will put it on, if only for a mo- 
ment, and just look in the glass, and see 
its radiant reflection. It almost startles 
me to see the change the rose has wrought ; 
an influx of new life and strength has 
come to me through its magic influence. 
My eyes look bright and excited ; there is 
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a reflected tinge of color in my cheeks, 
and the great glowing heart pinned on my 
dress above my quiet heart, throbs and 
burns like a living flame. I must take it 
off; it makes me restless, and the scent is 
so strong it overpowers me. There, I 
have carefully put it back in the little 
vase ; but, for one brief, intoxicating mo- 
ment, I caught a glimpse of what life 
might mean if one were young and fair, 
and wore flowers. 

I saw myself in an opera box, with 
costly jewels glittering on my arms and 
neck, a great bunch of roses, nestling close 
to my bare bosom, and rising and falling as 
it throbbed to the enticing melodies of the 
wondrous music. 

I saw myself snatching my flowers in a 
rush of wild excitement, and casting them 
with hundreds of similar trophies at the 
feet of the famous singer, recalled again 
and again before the curtain, while the 
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house went mad with enthusiasm. I saw 
myselfy a blushing bride, clad in snowy 
silk and cobweb lace, wearing the symbolic 
orange flowers, no whiter than the tran- 
quil breast on which they lay, as I looked 
Up and plighted my troth to the man of 
my choice ; I saw myself bending over a 
tiny form, cold in death, while I filled wee, 
stiff hands with rosebuds, and wept for 
the loss of the fairest blossom of all. But 
the vision vanished and I am back again 
in my quiet room and catch the perfume 
of my magic rose, and understand her 
subtle witchery. 

I am dreaming to-night of love and 
lovers, not in a vague, impersonal way, 
not of that Love which reaches out and 
embraces the world, but of love coming to 
tne, to embrace and enrich my life and lift 
it from the commonplace and the prosaic. 

I must recall the manifestations of love 
which have come nearest to me ! How 
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plainly I see my first lover as I sit here 
to-night. He had yellow hair, cropped 
short, and he was sunburnt, and his 
trousers were patched at the knees, but he 
loved me with all the wealth of his honest, 
loyal heart ; he brought me all the biggest, 
reddest apples from his father's trees, and 
long strings of blue robin's eggs, and great 
bunches of sweetbrier roses, which he 
gathered down in the pasture. 

Why does my mystical red rose give out 
the homely scent of the sweetbrier instead 
of its own more subtle perfume? Be- 
cause, it symbolizes all the love I have 
ever known, and first must come, my little 
lover as I see him stand, swinging his 
straw hat, the great bunch of simple wild 
flowers in his hands. 

We went to the same country school, 
and sat side by side on the same bench, 
and read out of the same book ; it seems 
to me that we sat there for years, never 
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growing older, and that it was always 
summer and the windows were open, and 
the air full of the scent of new mown hay 
and sweetbrier. I remember once that I 
would not take the daily bunch laid on 
my desk. I laughed and said that the 
thorns pricked my fingers, and I was tired 
of them, and he might give them to some 
other girl. It was a child's momentary 
whim, but my little lover looked down- 
cast and sorrowful : and he took the flow- 
ers and threw them away, and said no one 
else should have them if I would not ; so 
I laughed and ran away. 

The following day the seat next to mine 
was empty, and the day after, and the 
next. Some one said that my little lover 
was dead. I did not know what that 
strange word meant, and I inquired, and 
was told that my lover lay sleeping and 
no one could wake him, and that if I 
would be good, I might go and see him ; 
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80 very wonderingly, puzzling over the 
problem and mystery which has perplexed 
wiser heads than my childish one, I picked 
a great bunch of sweetbrier, and started 
off down the long sunny road. 

I see the patient little figure now in the 
flapping sunbonnet, toiling along, the flow- 
ers clasped tight in a moist, warm palm, 
wondering what Death might mean. Am 
I wiser now that I have lost the sweet, 
childlike confidence, that every thing must 
be well since the sun shone, and the birds 
sang just as they did before the strange 
new word sprang into existence and sun- 
dered the happy known past from the un- 
real future ? 

When I reached the house there were a 

great many people there, but I went up to 

his mother, and said : ^^ I have come to 

wake my little lover, and here are some 

flowers for him," and the poor mother 

burst out sobbing and crying, and caught 
3 



\ 
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xne in her arms, and pressed me to her 
desolate, lonely bosom, and then took mj 
hand and led me to a quiet, darkened 
room where a little figure lay in tranquil 
slumber. I was not afraid. I saw the 
familiar boyish face, and I laid the posies 
by his side and called : " Wake up, I am 
sorry," and then cried bitterly, awed by 
something I knew not what, and some one 
led me away sobbing as if my heart would 
break. 

See a great tear has fallen now, almost 
on my rose : and yet it was all over so 
many years ago, that the little sprig of 
sweetbrier planted on his grave has grown 
into a great bush, and almost hides the 
little stone and its inscription. How the 
scent of a flower revives old associations 
and recollections ; it is years since I even 
thought of my little lover, and yet now 
the tears start at the childish memory, 
with its underlying pathos. I have had so 
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little love in my life, I cannot bear to miss 
it altogether. 

My next lover was a tall, gawky boy, 
who came to the first school I taught. 
How well I remember how my heart beat 
when I sat at the desk and looked at the 
boys and girls, some of them taller than 
myself. I clasped my hands in agony of 
fear lest I should fail, and looked at the 
stolid uncomprehending faces before me, 
in hopes of an answering gleam of 
sympathy and interest, but they seemed 
hopeless. Then my eyes fell on a boy's 
face with a dawning look of kindness on 
it, and quickly and instinctively I knew 
that I had found a friend ; after that I al- 
ways explained the lessons, until a look of 
comprehension crept into his eyes, and 
then I knew that my task was done : he 
was a great overgrown fellow, but he wor- 
shipped me as a visitant from another 
sphere, and he brought me flowers and 
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saw there was always wood for the fire, 
and strove in a thousand unobstrusive 
ways to express his crude, boyish devotion 
to the little teacher whose deft fingers 
could bring order out of the confused 
mass of figures on the blackboard, in a 
way he vainly, clumsily strove to imitate. 
Ah me! I missed him, when the term 
over, he went off to work in the neighbor- 
ing town. 

There — well — I must pause, the great 
hot tears are falling so fast. Splash, 
splash down on the paper which lies 
spread out before me, at the thought of all 
that I have missed in life, its joy and 
mystery, and the sweet, strange pain of 
living and learning the might and majesty 
of love ; but a thrill of sympathy vibrates 
from the great, tender heart of the rose to 
mine ; her sweet breath comes and goes in 
fluctuating feeling. Is she dreaming of 
her happier sisters, growing tall and stately 
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in the garden, rustling, nodding in the 
soft breeze of summer, which plays on 
their damask cheeks, or else shrinking in 
shy modesty as the gorgeous winged but- 
terfly hovers over them, or a happy care- 
less bird brushes them with a touch of his 
feathers, as he swoops to earth and rises 
again carroling his light hearted song ? I 
can see the long, quivering shafts of the 
sun touch the flowers with his wanton 
kiss. Does my rose grieve that fate 
ordains that she should die here in my 
lonely room, instead of fading, faint and 
breathless on a woman's bosom in the 
whirling measures of a dance, or else be 
flung by a trembling, shaking hand, as 
love's last gift on a coflSn lid ; or happiest 
lot of all the roses, given as a token, and 
caught and pressed to a lover's lips ? Ah 
me ! Ah me ! the great, hot tears splash 
down and down so I cannot see my rose, 
my comforter. 
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How still the house is, and the great 
clock in the neighboring tower is striking 
midnight, the witching hour of dreams 
and mystery. My rose and I are waiting 
with bated breath, for what? I know 
not. But a step is on the stairs ; it passes 
up and up directly to my door, which 
opens gently, though I thought I turned 
the key, and some one comes into the 
room. I look up wonderingly and see a 
man smiling at me, kind, honest eyes look- 
ing straight at me. I smile through my 
tears at the look of sympathy and interest ; 
his face has a familiar aspect, though I 
should be puzzled to say where I had seen 
it before. 

I have caught the likeness now. It is 
composed of a look which my little lover 
had in his boyish honesty, and partly the 
love of all the ages, of which I Lave 
thought and dreamed. 

*' Will you sit down," I falter, and push 
forward my comfortable chair. 
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" Do you not know me ? " he said gently, 
and leaning forward fixes on me his deep, 
earnest eyes. I am not afraid, only at- 
tracted and fascinated ; it seems right and 
natural that he should be there, to cheer 
and enliven my solitude. I shake my 
head in reply to his question, and bending 
forward he gently takes my hand in his, 
and speaks in a deep melodious voice: ^^I 
am the embodiment of the craving and 
longing of your nature. You have called, 
I have answered. Your pitiful inarticu- 
late yearning for love and sympathy have 
met with a response. Quick from the 
creative heart of nature I have come, the 
living image of your dream, to minister to 
your needs and comfort you. 

"Lean on me, appeal to my compre- 
hension of your desires; you have long 
been lonely and sorrowful and weary. 
Learn now from my presence that there is 
always a way of reaching out and enter- 
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ing into the joy of the universe, which 
should be the heritage of all earth's 
children." 

I was bewildered and confused, but it 
was delightful to have a warm, friendly 
hand clasp mine, and earnest loving eyes 
gaze on me, and a little thrill of subtle, 
loving sympathy crept into my heart. 

" I am yours," said my unknown friend, 
" whenever you need and call upon me ; " 
and as I looked up, eager to claim his 
sympathy, he slowly disappeared and 
vanished from my sight, and a little soft 
air stirred the mystical red rose as its 
strong scent filled my little room, and two 
or three petals dropped and fell on my 
sheet of writing paper. 
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III. 

THE SNOWSTOBM. 

Terrace and lawns are white with frost. 
Whose fretwork flowers upon the pane 

A mocking dream of sammer lost 
'Mid winter's icy chain. 

The snow is beating against my window 
to-night, and the drifts are blown along 
the street like great white clouds. The 
wind is howling as though impatient to 
get in ; it is the harsh voice of some in- 
furiated spectre shrieking defiance against 
the powers that be, and curses and male- 
dictions on poor humanity which with 
stooping head, and bowed shoulders, 
hurries by unprotesting, meekly accepting 
the buffetings and smitings of the cruel 
storm. 

There is an almost human sound in the 
screaming of the wind to-night, a note of 
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triumph at its unbridled power, which no 
man can curb; a shout of defiance, and 
wild savage joy at the thought of the poor 
defenceless ones, who shall acknowledge 
its power and might, and bow before the 
strength of its passion. The wind tugs at 
my window, it longs to get in and destroy 
my little refuge, my one shelter from the 
hard cold world outside. 

It whispers to me to come out and war 
with destiny, not to accept my lot meekly 
and quietly, but to come out, and lift my 
weak voice, and add my feeble breath to 
swell the wild clamor rising about me. I 
hear blended with the wind's shrill voice, 
the groans and moans of suffering human- 
ity, the sobs and cries of little children, 
bearing the father's sins ; strong men curs- 
ing God in their agony of desperation, and 
the never ending chorus of feeble women, 
forever doomed to bear the Primeval curse ; 
and the wind exults in the clamor, it shouts 
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to tlie sorrowing multitudes: "Shriek, 
raise your voices as I do ; roar until you 
are hoarse with strife and passion, and 
learn the hopelessness of protest, and then 
turn as I do, and rend and destroy in your 
turn ; uproot, and work wild havoc. Spare 
not, you have not been spared." 

What curious suggestions to come to 
me. Shall I rush out, like some wild 
m»nad, with unbound hair and frantic 
gesture, clamoring for all that Fate has 
denied me ? Ah me ! the utter folly and 
uselessness of protest I I have learned to 
accept, to say under every blow and buffet 
of Fate, " You may beat me, but you shall 
never conquer me ; you shall not utterly 
spoil my existence. I will keep an inner 
citadel, to which I can retreat, and turn 
the key, and in that safe shelter, bid you 
do your worst, for I can still defy, and 

''Fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall," 
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Yes, fighting for my dreams, the only 
food of my poor starving heart. 

The wind shouts in derision, and with 
impatient hand, beats on my windowpane. 
^^ Open to me," it cries. I come with a 
mighty breath from the cold snowy fields, 
and glittering icebergs of the north: let 
me just lay my chiU hand on your bosom, 
and find your heart, and still its restless 
pulsation foreyer. I come with a wild 
leap over the teaming, bounding ocean, 
where I lashed the spirits of the deep, un- 
til they muttered in wrath and anguish, 
and I combed their hair with my restless 
fingers, until it turned white in terror and 
fear. I mocked the water sprites, and 
jeered at them, telling them they were 
cowards and dare not rise, but would al- 
low paltry, insignificant men to sail over 
their possession, the ocean, in the child's 
playthings, called ships ; and the dwellers 
in the great, muttering, rolling, tossing 
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waste of waters, heeded my taunts, and 
would fain show me what they could do, 
in might and anger, and they rose, scream- 
ing, shrieking, blending their wild voices 
with mine, until we crumbled up the 
ships, as if they were cardboard, and flung 
out the pitiful human cargo, to be the 
sport and jest of the sea : and we howled 
and leaped and danced in that mad gay 
sport of destroying and dealing out death 
and destruction. 

^^Let me in, let me in," howled the 
wind. ^* I can tell you strange tales ; one 
of the lovers I met walking along the 
snowy lane, to the village meeting-house, 
and I would fain see if she were fair, and 
tore at her wraps, and untied her veil, and 
saw her round, rosy face, and I kissed it, 
and she shivered, and shrank nearer her 
lover and whispered : * Death has touched 
me with his icy finger,' but 'twas I. 
Death and I are rare friends and good 
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comrades, and I help him when I can ; I 
can tell you a story of a mother I met, 
carrying her baby, trudging along through 
the storm, cheered by the thought of 
home, almost seeing the firelight shining 
through the cottage window; but I pressed 
my cold fingers between her warm breast, 
and the child's face nestled there, and the 
little one whimpered, and shrank from my 
touch, and lay strangely white and cold, 
and the mother felt her burden grow 
heavier, as she stumbled forward, a horri- 
ble fear and dread lying on her heart; 
then I shrieked with merriment, and ran 
away with long strides and leaps over the 
snowy fields,, uprooting stalwart trees, 
where perhaps a frightened bird clung to 
a last summer's nest : howling down chim- 
neys, until the terrified children woke 
from sleep, and the mothers crossed them- 
selves, and prayed, ' Father, save those at 
sea to-night.' — Misfere Doming. 
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*' Oh I it is rare sport to be out, frolick- 
ing, shouting, screaming in the darkness 
of the night, with wild kindred spirits* 
Come and join us. Come," and the wind's 
voice shrieked in insistence. What was 
the matter, was I going mad ? I thought 
so, as I stood with my forehead pressed 
against the windowpane, listening to the 
exciting words, feeling the unknown force 
impelling me to action. With a mightj 
effort I cried aloud, " Save me from my- 
self, which longs for freedom. Come, my 
friend, sit beside me, take my hand in 
yours, look into my eyes with your clear 
honest ones. I crave peace and rest from 
wild imaginings, and the tumult of the 
storm that lashes my spirit into frenzy. 
Come." 

I was hardly conscious that I spoke loud 
enough to be heard ; yet, as if in answer 
to my need, there was a rustle at my door,, 
which opened gently, and my friend came 
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toward mCv moving quietly over the car- 
pet; there were no snowflakes on his 
shoulders, though he must have come di- 
rectly from outside, up the stairs to my 
room, but he brought with him no icy 
breath of the winter's storm ; and, was it 
only my fancy, that at his coming the an- 
gry muttering of the wind died away, and 
the restless clamor of my heart was 
hushed? He took my hand in his warm, 
strong clasp, and I was comforted; life 
no longer seemed hard and dreary. I 
bad my compensation. 

"Little one," he said softly, and my 
heart leaped, for since childhood's days, 
no one had spoken a word of affection 
to me. " Little one," he repeated, fixing 
his deep true eyes on mine. "Tell me all 
the thoughts of your heart ; you are always 
careful not to hurt or wound others, but 
with me, you need not care. I under- 
stand and appreciate your poor starved 
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life. How you have longed for pictures, 
music, books and travel, love and sympa- 
thy. You shall have them now, and how 
bravely you have kept your blithe, sunny 
heart through all disappointment and fail- 
ure ; tJiat has drawn me to your side." 

" It has been hard," I faltered ; unbid- 
den tears started to my eyes, for words of 
sympathy were harder to bear than re- 
proof or fault finding. " If life had only 
spared me a belief or two." 

My friend smiled. "You are still a 

child," he said gently. " You do not weep 

that you cannot now wear your baby 

dresses. The delicate fine fabrics were 

unfit garments in which to do the work 

of the world, so their place is supplied by 

something more suitable for your changed 

mode of life. The baby clothes would be 

of no more use now than baby food for 

your increased strength and stature ; sq 

as we go on, we must cast off the old be* 
4 
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liefs, because they would hamper us, and 
prevent our growth. Don't grieve, we 
have what we need for every successive 
stage of development." 

"Is that really true," I said wonder- 
ingly. " I have felt so sorry that so many of 
the myths and legends taught me in child- 
ish days have faded away, as the misty 
outlines of a dream. The starry heavens 
above my head no longer seem the solid 
floor of the Golden City, and the fable of 
the awful hell with its hideous population 
of lost souls, has passed away like a night- 
mare." 

"Better so," said my friend. "Bend 
your whole energy to living well. Now 
here, where you are, do what you can for 
yourself and for others that is possible 
and practical, and leave the problem of 
the future to time's solution. We do not 
know whence we came, nor whither we 
go," and he smiled. 



\ 
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" Hark ! " I said, " do you hear the 
beating of the snow stinging against the 
windowpane, and the sharp howling and 
crying of the wind ? I hate it," I said 
shuddering, ^^the penetrating, mocking 
voice calls and entreats me to be up, bat- 
tling against life and fate; and it scofiPs 
and jeers at me, because I long for peace 
and quiet. I would fain rest forever." 

" You shall no longer hear the taunting 
message of strain and struggle which the 
wind brings," my friend said gently, and 
leaning forward, he kissed me on the 
cheek. I did not blush. I did not shrink 
from his contact, because a sensation of 
absolute trust and confidence in his kind- 
ness and affection had sprung up in my 
heart. In a moment, the walls of my little 
room wavered and shifted. I felt myself 
lifted up, but I did not fear, for a strong 
arm was around me, and my face was hid- 
den against a heart that beat but for my 
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welfare and happiness. A soft air touched 
my cheek. I was sure the summer 
fragrance was around me, and a passing 
robin carroled a light-hearted roundelay 
of glee. When I opened my eyes, I was 
sitting on the little bench in the well re- 
membered schoolroom of my childish days. 

My little lover sat beside me and held 
the well-thumbed spelling book ; the win- 
dows were all open, and through them 
stole the mingled scent of new mown hay 
and sweetbrier roses ; a long dusty bar of 
sunshine fell athwart the room, and in it a 
million tiny moths danced and rejoiced in 
the present moment of joy. A great blue 
bottle fly was buzzing and humming on 
the sunny windowpane. Or was that 
monotonous sound, the murmur of the 
class in arithmetic, repeating the multipli- 
cation table? 

I drew a long breath ; it was surely I» 
and yet my feet did not quite comfortably 
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touch the floor, as I sat dangling them 
from the bench. I turned to my little 
lover, "I thought you were dead," I 
whispered softly. 

" Dead, what is that ? " he said in boy- 
ish tones of surprise. 

" I do not know," I faltered. " Nobody 
knows what it means." I went on, gain* 
ing confidence. The "Wisdom of the 
Ages " — the boy looked astonished — " you 
are always imagining things," he said, not 
unkindly. 

Just then, however, the teacher looked 
up and said : " There will be a half holi- 
day this afternoon, children." She was 
young and rather pretty, and tried hard 
not to look happy at the prospect of a 
brief rest : but she laughed, and did not 
find fault when the children shouted, and 
hurriedly flinging down books and slates, 
streamed out into the summer sunshine. 

Oh I how warm and good it felt, as it 
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fell lovingly on the little heads and rested 
as gently as a woman's touch on the 
golden curls or dark brown locks of hair, 
and flushed the smooth, round cheeks, un- 
til they gleamed like crimson flowers. 

My little lover and I went off hand in 
hand, rather soberly, for I was a child 
again, and yet some faint, fading recollec- 
tion of my mature mind remained with 
and puzzled me. 

When the haycocks were reached, how- 
ever, the impression of knowledge and ex- 
perience was obliterated, and I shouted, 
8ang and laughed and played, the gayest 
child of all that merry company. We 
slid down the piles of fragrant hay, until 
the bits of straw pricked our legs, and 
our tangled hair was full of it, and its 
pungent scent was in our clothes. There 
was a little babbling noisy brook, running 
hurriedly through the meadow, chattering, 
screaming, bounding over the stones that 
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impeded its course, and strove to arrest its 
impetuous progress. 

We fished in it for minnows, with bent 
pins tied to bits of string, and finally after 
infinite pains were rewarded by capturing 
one of the tiny things, and then we felt so 
sorry to see its struggles, as it panted and 
leaped and fell on the grass, that we threw 
it back again^ and saw it once more swim- 
ming joyfully ; but it ungratefully told the 
other minnows of its fearful escape, and 
we caught no more that afternoon. Oh ! 
that long, joyous afternoon, the spirit of 
summer rioted and danced in the sun- 
shine, her sweet breath filled the air, and 
as she shook her skirts in her gay revels, 
they were full of the odors of flowers, and 
a laugh was on her rosy lips as she called 
with gay insistance, her sweet voice echo- 
ing on the air : 



li 



Gather ye roses, while ye may, 
Never comes bat one spring day." 
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Mj lover and I made a hole in the hay- 
cock, and actually went to housekeeping, 
our entire capital consisting of a tea set 
made of acorns and ji few bits of broken 
glass, but what were riches when we loved 
each other truly, and swore to be always 
faithful and true ? 

At last, tired with playing, we flung 
ourselves down on the short sweet grass, 
and my little lover gathered me a big 
bunch of wild roses from the old thorny 
bushes down by the stream, and I sat with 
them in my lap, inhaling the homely, de* 
licious scent, and watching the gorgeous 
sunset, for way off in the glowing west, 
the sun, as tired as we of the long sum- 
mer day, was sinking away into rest. The 
great bars of gold and crimson were 
streaking the blue sky, and the soft masses 
of pearly clouds were tinged with bril- 
liant colors, as though a great artist, im- 
patient for effect, without detail, had 
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dashed daubs of paint here and there, and 
the effect of the whole was indescrib- 
ably weird and beautiful. The shadows 
of the trees lengthened oyer the grass, the 
birds' last sweet songs in liquid melodious 
notes, were trembling, rising and falling 
on the twilight stillness. 

The sweetbrier fell from my hands, and 
I drew nearer my little lover in an in- 
stinctive longing for sympathy and com- 
panionship. 

"Tell me that you love me," I whis- 
pered softly. 

" Of course I love you," said the little 
lover, "and I always shall, and when I 
grow big I shall build you a palace like 
that one over there," and he pointed to 
where a mass of clouds was heaped in 
confusion, forming battlements and towers 
and turrets, into a rough semblance of a 
castle. Was it only my fancy that a 
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lovely lady leaned over the parapet, and 
waved her hand to us little dreamers ? 

" Hark ! " said my little lover, " I hear 
the village clock strike seven. I must 
go," and he arose from the grass where 
we were sitting, and stood before me. I 
sprang up and clung to him ; again a wave 
of recollection swept over me, and I cried, 
" don't leave me. You are dead ; we both 
are spirits." 

" What do you mean," he said. " I 
shall never die ; the eternal child lives on 
in every faithful heart," and he faded from 
my sight, and I stood alone in the great 
meadow ; the sun was rapidly going down, 
and a chill little breeze moaned through 
the trees, and I heard a hawk's shrill note 
of warning, as it flew, a swift black shadow 
over my head. I sobbed in loneliness and 
terror, and the sound woke me, and I was 
lying in my little narrow bed, and the 
clock in the neighboring steeple was 
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Striking six, and I sprang up for fear I 
should be late for school; but the scent 
of the new mown hay was in my hair, and 
its delicious perfume lingered about me 
all through that weary day. 
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IV. 

A TOUCH OF BEAL UFE. 

'' O human soul, so long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee, and to right thee, if thou roam. 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the nighty 
Thou mak'st the heaven, thou hop'st thy home/' 

To-day I had the greatest possible sur- 
prise. Why such rare good fortune should 
come to me, I cannot imagine. One of 
the school commissioners sent for me to 
come to his private oflSce. I went re- 
luctantly and timidly, for such interviews 
usually meant reproof and correction ; and 
I was painfully conscious that in the mat- 
ter of dates and epochs, I was sadly defi- 
cient. I loved history, and had my own 
conception of its different characters ; but 
cold, plain figures escaped me, they clipped 
my wings by affording no possible scope 
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for imagination. However, the great man 
in his sphere, stood on the hearth rug, 
his feet far apart, his hands behind his 
back. 

" Did you wish to see me, sir ? " I said, 
with a beating heart. 

"Yes, Miss Jones, yes," said this lord 
of creation, looking down with an air of 
calm patronage, on the trembling teacher 
before him. There was a pause; wildly 
and confusedly, I strove to be quite sure 
of just when Alfred the Great — clearly this 
time it was not a question of the famous 
cakes. The Norman Conquest, when was 
it? — ^and the Magna Charter. I must keep 
out of my mind, the picture of the people 
gathering in strength and power down 
by Runnymede to wrest their privileges 
from the iron handed, but weak hearted 
king; but the date? The numbers had 
legs, and were rapidly running here and 
there through my mind, and did I catch 
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one villain, his brother at that instant, 
succeeded in escaping. It was a hopeless 
task I I made a despairing effort. What 
was he saying? I caught the word 
"music." Surely, there was no date by 
which to fix the time when the great god 
Pan, sat piping his shrill notes down 
among the reeds on the river brink. Nor, 
could I tell when Orpheus lured Eurydice 
on and on by the magic music of his flute ; 
and when was it, that the morning stars 
sang together, their sweet strong voices 
thundering through the vaults of heaven, 
while the sons of God clapped their hands 
for joy, when the wondrous song rolled 
through the spheres? 

I grew more composed, and looked up. 

" I hear. Miss Jones," said the great 
man, " that you have a pretty taste for 
music. Ahem I I have heard you sing- 
ing with the children, and have been told 
that your ear is correct. My married 
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daughter, Mrs. Verbeckoven, wants some 
one to play her accompaniments, and it 
occurred to me, that possibly you might 
be glad of this opportunity." Another 
pause. I murmured something. The 
great man grew red in the face, and al- 
most rose on his tiptoes, and impressively 
and solemnly he withdrew his hands from 
behind his back, and carefully put them 
together in front, finger by finger, as 
though conferring on me some mystic 
potent benediction. 

" Mrs. Verbeckoven lives and moves in 
society. She is in the fashionable set." 
Another pause. I knew nothing of the 
shades and differences in the status of the 
world's people, so I could neither assent 
to nor contradict this proposition. 

"Do you understand. Miss Jones?" 
said the great man impressively, for he 
evidently thought either that I was a fool, 
or else was utterly overcome at the mag- 
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nificent prospect open ing before me. " Do 
you understand," he repeated. *' Some- 
times you would be required to appear in 
the drawing-room ? " If he had been speak- 
ing of the impressive function held by her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, it could hardly 
have been with more awe. 

I almost laughed aloud. 

" I shall be glad, sir," I said calmly, " if 
I can be of use, and very glad to do extra 
work." 

"Ah I the compensation, Mrs. Ver- 
beckoven asked me to arrange that. She 
is too much occupied by society to have 
leisure for trifles." Another pause, before 
the sacred word. " So I have undertaken 
to arrange the matter. Shall we say, a 
dollar an hour if you are satisfactory? 
Two hours a week, and possibly an even- 
ing here and there, when Mrs. Verbeck- 
oven entertains." 

The offer sounded munificent to me. 
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The little extra money would mean so 
much. 

I took the card he handed me with the 
address, and injunction that I should go 
on the following Saturday morning, at ten 
o'clock, and faltered out my grateful 
thanks, and prepared to leave the room. 

^<One moment, Miss Jones," said the 
great man, "remember Mrs. Verbeck- 
oyen has such a responsive soul to the ap- 
peals of music. It really quite unnerves 
and distresses her. So remember. Miss 
Jones, no sadness, but cheerful lightness 
in melody and song," and I was dis- 
missed. 

I rushed the children through their 

studies. I am sure that I overlooked some 

mistakes in the spelling class : then I went 

home with radiant face, and quickened 

footsteps, for I carried with me, safely 

hidden in my heart, a tiny seed of hope, 

which, I was sure would grow into a glo- 
6 
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rious tree, to be my shelter from the 
scorching heat, and chilling wintry blasts. 

As the various carriages rolled by, and 
I hastened along the street, I looked at 
them with a fresh interest. Why, I was 
going to know one of those pretty per- 
fumed women. I could go to her home, 
and see its beautiful furnishings, and 
catch a glimpse of her existence, and then 
follow out the hint, and strive to under- 
stand the fascination and mystery of such 
lives. There was no end to the possibili- 
ties suggested by the tiny bit of thread 
which fate had put into my hand, to lead 
me somewhere, out into the unknown. 
I should gladly follow where it took me. 

I had no one in the boarding-house with 
whom to share my happy secret. I 
sat and smiled over my dinner, and 
glanced at the faces round the table ; the 
pert clerks opposite to me, the giggling 
girl on my left, on the right the mar* with 
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the bowed shoulders, who we&t in and out 
and never spoke nor noticed any one. 
Then the weary world worn widow at the 
head of the table in her rusty black, in 
which she sorrowed hopelessly. There 
was no one who would oare that Miss 
Jones was to go into society, but upstairs 
in my quiet little room some one was 
waiting for me. A warm hand was ready 
to grasp mine, a strong, full voice was 
eager to say, *^ I am so glad, glad that 
good fortune has come to you*'* 

I laughed aloud, it was such an unus* 
ual sound that the man on the right 
looked up astonished and said, half to me 
and half to himself, "Who enters here 
leaves hope behind.'* What, Dante at a 
boarding-house table? But I was sure 
that I caught the soft sound of the Ital- 
ian vowels ; the pert clerks nudged each 
other, the giggling girl, for once, was si- 
lenced ; the weary widow tried to smile a 
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little faded smile, which was too weak and 
small to go quite across her face, and so 
died prematurely, and was only a pitiful 
ghost of a smile after all, and I was the 
only one who saw it. 

I choked and coughed, and rose to leave 
the table, I almost ran up the stairs. 
I was so eager to see if he were waiting 
for me. There he sat in my comfortable 
chair, the gas was lighted and turned 
down low, just the right light for a confi- 
dential chat. The little room no longer 
seemed lonely and desolate, it wore a hab- 
itable air; it was a cozy corner, where 
two friends might sit and discuss concerns 
of mutual interest. 

He arose as I entered and stood waiting 
for me. 

" Oh ! I am so glad that you are here," 
I cried. " I wanted to tell some one of 
my good fortune." 

" Tell me your pleasant news ; sit down 
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that we may talk together," said my 
friend. 

I sat down and then rose again, as is 
my habit when moved or excited, and be- 
gan to pace rapidly up and down the 
floor. 

" Think of it," I said ; « I am to go to 
play accompaniments: it will mean an 
opportunity of seeing and meeting people, 
perhaps there will be pictures in the house, 
and I shall see them; books, and some- 
times I shall have a chance of peeping 
into them, and reading a bit here and 
there ; why, there is no end to the sug- 
gested possibilities. I could go on with 
the list all night," I added, half laughing. 

"My dear," he said, with a sigh of 
compassion, " I wish I had come before. 
What a pitiful life you have had, if so 
little can mean so much to you." 

" No, no," I insisted, " you are wrong, 
nothing is small, for every event is big 
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with its possibilities^ the most seemingly 
insignificant detail holds in it the capa- 
bilities of growth and development, 
just as the tiny seed, in some mysterious 
way, contains the whole of the glorious 
tree, or blossoming plant ; we do not un- 
derstand the laws that govern growth, 
that is why we underestimate relative 
values." 

My friend smiled at my enthusiasm. 

" Very well," he acquiesced, " I will no 
longer call your life poor and meagre ; in- 
deed, it is not ; for you carry in yourself 
a capacity for extracting its fullest, richest 
meaning; you have the gift of King 
Midas' touch through the medium of your 
happy fertile imagination, even base sor- 
did objects turn to pure gold." 

" I crave reality," I said. " I long to 
come in contact with life, but," I added, 
from a sudden impulse, for I fancied that 
at my words, a shade of sadness passed 
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over my friend's face. " I should want to 
come back, and talk it all over again with 
you." We both laughed at this. " What 
shall I call you," I said, looking curiously 
at my friend. " I have turned to you in 
my thoughts to-day, and longed intensely 
for the hour of our meeting: but to give 
you actuality and individuality, I must 
know your name. My own is Marjory " 
— I added — " What is yours ? " 

My friend smiled gravely. 

"Who finds me, knows me, and has his 
own name for me," he said gently. " One 
sad heart calls me Memory, and always 
weeps in my presence, and wrings her thin 
white hands and speaks my name with 
trembling lips and whispers, * A sorrow's 
crown of sorrows, is remembering happier 
things.' Another calls me Love, and 
laughs at my coming and trembles with 
joy in my presence. Another calls me 
Friendship, and takes my hand in a firm 
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grasp, and looks into my eyes as we talk 
together, with calm unwavering steadfast- 
ness. Another calls me Sympathy, and 
quickens her heart throbs at the sound of 
my footsteps, and pours out to me, her 
most tender, delicate fancies, the airy 
nothings and fantastic imaginings, that 
she would hardly dare whisper even to her 
lover. Another calls me Intellect, and 
together toilsomely and laboriously we 
climb the difficult snowy mountains of 
High Endeavor. On and on we go, leap- 
ing from crag to crag, where we can scarce 
find a foothold. Our hands torn and 
bleeding from our strenuous efforts to 
grasp the icy projections by which to lift 
ourselves a little higher ; but often, just as 
we seize what seems a solid substance it 
breaks, and falls down and down into the 
fathomless abyss, and we slip back and 
back, faint, bruised and bleeding, footsore 
and weary, but we draw a fresh breath, 



i 
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and new courage, and are up again for 
further effort, for in the end the mountain 
top must be reached, only to show higher 
peaks beyond." 

My friend paused. 

"One sweet soul,'* he said tenderly, 
"calls me Conscience, and would fain 
have me go on ahead and mark out the 
path for her to follow, and she does my 
bidding faithfully, and walks humbly, 
striving to tread in my very foot prints, 
while she whispers meekly, *Turn away 
my eyes, lest they behold vanity.' 

"Then" — and he spoke shudderingly, 
" by one man I am called Remorse, and 
we never part company. I haunt his 
presence, and stand between him and the 
joys of life and throw my shadow over the 
brightest sunshine, and his coflBn will be 
made wide enough for two, and we shall 
lie down in that narrow space, pressed 
close together in an undying embrace, and 
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turn and toss as restlessly as we do here, 
night after night, when we lie down to 
rest, but cannot, and long in vain to sink 
into forgetfulness." 

I was interested, and I leaned forward 
to watch his face while he talked, and 
rested my head on my hand. 

" Ah 1 " he said gently ; " thank God, 
you have no dark memory, you will al- 
ways be one of the little ones, who go in 
and out and ^ find pasture in the green fields, 
beside the still waters,' for with your blithe, 
sunny nature, age and coldness cannot 
touch you," he added smiling. 

"I am so glad," I said quickly. "I 
have always dreaded a lonely old age. I 
should not mind increasing years with 
a congenial, loved companion, to totter 
down hill bj'- my side, and with children 
round me on whose stalwart arms I might 
lean — but to grow old, with only memory^ 
as a staff on which to rest the feeble, shak 
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ing hand, and to peer with bleared, dim 
eyes into the quickly coming darkness, 
without an answering smile to meet you, 
makes a sad, dreary future." 

" To-night," said my friend, you must 
find my name. " What shall it be ? " and 
he looked steadily at me. 

"No name of any character out of a 
book would do," I answered slowly. " No, 
not even Sir Galahad, * whose strength 
was as the strength of ten, because his 
heart was pure.' Nor Arthur blameless 
Knight of Chivalry, nor dear, lovable 
sinning Launcelot, nor Sir Perceval, on his 
quest for the Holy Grail. Can I call j^ou 
Jonathan ? " I went on wonderingly, " for 
my soul has knit to yours, even as the 
soul of David cleaved to the soul of 
Jonathan, as the sweet old story tells us, 
with a love passing that of women. 

"You could not be called Orpheus, 
though you have lured me from the con- 
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templation of my sadness, as be lured 
Eurydice on and on, by tbe magic music 
of tbe flute; you could not be Hercules, 
tbougb you bave ligbtened my beavy bur- 
den, and purified my beart from vain re- 
pinings, as be cleansed tbe Augean stables 
in bis migbty strengtb. 

" You could not be great Zeus, tbunder- 
ing tbrougb tbe Olympian Heigbts, tbougb 
you bave come into my loneliness, as 
gently as tbe golden sbower wbicb fell in 
Danae's lap, or as softly as tbe swan glided 
to greet tbe lonely Leda. Nor are you 
tbe immortal Perseus, ever young and ever 
fair, rescuing sad Andromeda, cbained in 
loneliness and desolation on ber cruel 
rock, exposed to tbe wild fuiy of tbe ele- 
ments raging about ber. Nor are you 
Ganymede, the cup-bearer of the gods, 
though you have brought me the wel- 
comed, satisfying draught of the water of 
Lethe, with which to quench my thirst 
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forevermore. Nor are you Mercury, the 
winged messenger speeding swiftly, on er- 
rands of love and mercy, though you have 
brought me a sweet token of peace and 
kindness from the awful heights above. 

" What shall I call you?" I said despair- 
ingly. "I can think of nothing, save 
Alpha and Omega, for to me you are the 
beginning and the ending, the beginning 
of a new glad life, the ending of the old 
sadness and loneliness. Ah I" I cried. '^I 
have it. To me you shall be Sandalphon. 
Don't you remember," I said, rising in my 
eagerness. "Ohl I wish I had a Long- 
fellow — Sandalphon, angel of glory, San- 
dalphon, angel of prayer. — Listen," and I 
quoted, 

'^ Sandalphon stands listening, breathless, 
To sonnds that ascend from below. 



'* From spirits on earth that adore, 
From sonls that entreat and implore, 
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In the fervor and passion of prayer, 
From hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary from dragging the crosses, 

Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

"And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 

Into garlands of parple and red, 
And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through streets of the city immortal. 

Is wafted the perfbmes they shed.'' 

"You have gathered all the vague 
yearnings of my heart, all my voiceless 
supplications, and have transformed them 
into a definite appeal : you have given a 
meaning and purpose to my desultory 
thoughts. You have gathered them all 
into a sweet nosegay, bound by the golden 
thread of hope. Just as Sandalphon col- 
lects the prayers of earth's children, which, 
in his hands change into mystical flowers 
of purple, and red, and white, and their 
odors are wafted in great clouds before 
him as he bears them up and up, and lays 
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them on the shining steps of the throne, 
in the very presence of God." 

" You have named me," said my friend, 
" to you I shall be Sandalphon, gathering 
your thoughts and from them weaving 
beautiful garlands of pure immortelles 
and heart's-ease " and he bowed his head 
and left met 
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V. 

SATUBDAY. 

Could we find out her heart through that velyet and 
lace, 
Oan it beat withont raffling her snmptnons dress? 
She will show as her shonlder, her bosom, her &ce ; 

Bat what the heart's like we most gness. 
With live women and men to be found in the world, 
Live with sorrow and pain — ^live with love and 
with passion. 
Who could live with a doll, though its locks should 
be curled, 
And its petticoats trimmed in the fashion ? 

— BULWEB. 

Satubday came at last, and I brushed 
and rebrushed my street dress, until it 
looked fairly presentable. I had a new 
pair of gloves, and my hat was passable- 
This was destined to be an eventful day ; 
my horizon was rapidly enlarging, for 
when I went to breakfast, the man with 
the bowed shoulders, who had so persist- 
ently refused to take any share in th^ 
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conversation about the table, actually 
looked up as I took my seat, and for the 
first time said: "Good-morning." I 
smiled, as I repeated his greeting, and so 
forged the first link in a tiny chain, which 
might stretch over the sea of unknown 
personality, which rolled between us. 

It was a good omen, that when I was 
launching my boat in unknown waters, 
some one should wave me a godspeed. 

I was cheered by the incident, since I 
had met Sandalphon, I was more in touch 
with the world ; he, in some way brought 
me nearer to humanity. 

How real he seemed now, that I had 
named him ; his personality came directly 
before my spiritual gaze, his dark, earnest 
eyes, his broad forehead with the low- 
growing wavy hair, his clear cut mouth 
with its fascinating smile, showing the 
beautiful white well formed teeth, the res- 
olute chin made a face, at once peculiar 
6 
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and interesting, that attracted and im- 
pelled confidence and admiration, and to 
think that he was mine, that I need never 
now be lonely, that I could come home 
tired and weary to a room lit by a sunny 
smile and greeting, to a voice speaking 
welcoming words of sympathy. Why I 
was rich, and " blessed among women " and 
I could well afford out of my wealth, to 
bestow a kind word or two, or a friendly 
smile of greeting, on less fortunate indi- 
viduals. 

.The sun was shining brightly as I 
walked up the avenue to 62d street. It 
was a day when March was in one of her 
lighter, gayer moods. 

The fierce howling winds, the winter's 
storms and tempests had died away, and 
been forgotten ; there was a dawning pos- 
sibility in the breeze's mild voice of a 
newer, finer life, a suggestion of budding 
growing things, of soft woolly lambs, rol- 
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licking on the grass, of nesting birds, for 
one just flew by, with a bit of calico in 
his beak — a contribution to future house* 
keeping. 

My step kept time to a gay little tune 
which my heart sang over and over again, 
something about Spring^ a jingle about 
love^ but it cheered me, and did not seem 
utterly ridiculous and preposterous out in 
the bright sunshine, with its subtle hint 
of a new birth. 

"We rise on stepping stones of our 
dead selves, to higher things," I murmured 

gaily. 

I was expected evidently for the butler 
led me directly upstairs to a pretty morn- 
ing room. There was no one in it, so I 
had a good opportunity of looking about, 
which I did with aln^ost childish eagerness 
and curiosity. 

The floor was of slippery, polished wood, 
with a few soft rugs and bits of fur flung 
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down here and there, as though by a care- 
less hand. 

In one comer was a low couch, heaped 
with embroidered cushions, a beautiful in- 
laid writing desk, covered with silver toys, 
a cabinet piano, curious shaped comfort- 
able looking chairs, two or three big 
spreading palms, and some low shelves 
run round two sides of the room, filled 
with books. 

I turned to them first, but did not quite 
dare to take them from their places. The 
modern novels and poems were there. 
Shakespeare in a dainty gay garb of blue 
and gold, Hawthorne and Ruskin in quaint 
emblematic covers, Emerson, plain and * 
simple, as became his principles, Thoreau, 
fresh and green as the woods he loved, 
Keats, sumptuous in white vellum, the 
whole of Thackeray, and illustrated too. 
While I had only my one volume, and 
prized it so dearly. 
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How I should like to handle such books, 
how I would love them. I stood before 
them, so absorbed that I did not hear a 
footfall behind me, and a Toice, which 
said: 

" Miss Jones, I believe." 

I started, almost as though I had been 
caught stealing, and a guilty blush man- 
tled my cheek. 

" Do you like books as well as music? " 

I looked up and saw a young woman 
with a quizzical merry look in her eyes; 
she was about my age, but there were no 
grey hairs in the pretty flaxen tresses, 
which were crimped and curled about her 
forehead. Her eyes were large and very 
blue, and her skin fair and rosy, while her 
teeth, shown by her smile, were white and 
regular. It was a pretty doll's face ; it 
lacked something, the living spark, with- 
out which no face can be really beautiful. 
The soul had been left out. 
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*^ With that expression, she cannot love 
music," I instantly decided ; then I stam- 
mered my apologies. " Yes, I love books, 
and these are such pretty ones." 

" I suppose so," said Mrs. Verbeckoven 
indifferently. " I ordered them bound to 
suit the room, and really half of them have 
never been taken out of their places. Do 
you really have time to read, Miss Jones ? " 
she continued, half laughing. *^ I am so 
busy that I find I can hardly keep up with 
my music, and I never find time to open a 
book ; but you are going to accompany me 
now, you know — so I shall work regularly 
and see if I cannot get up a few songs before 
I have a musicale ; " and she went rapidly 
to the piano, and began to pull over some 
sheet music lying there. 

I pulled off my gloves and followed 
her. 

*^ I suppose papa told you that I had a 
very responsive soul to the appeals of 
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music,*' she said, smiling. '^He always 
tells everybody that, so you need not 
attempt to deny it. What shall we try? 
I love this ; " and she pulled down a 
a German Volkslied. " Please accompany 
me ; " and to my surprise, for I thought 
that I should be nervous, I found myself 
playing away with some spirit. 

Mrs. Verbeckoven had what I call a 
"blond voice ;'* it just matched her hair 
and eyes, pretty, insipid, without much 
range of expression, intensely ladylike, 
clear and limpid. I had to play my 
softest so as not to drown the little tink- 
ling melody which came along so smoothly, 
so sweetly. 

I groaned in spirit; no strength, no 
power, no depth of feeling. A pause — 
the song was over — and the clear little 
voice said : 

" How nice ; you play so carefully. Miss 
Jones. The person I had before to ao- 
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company me was evidently bent on making 
ber playing tbe conspicuous feature, and 
drowned my voice entirely." 

I laugbed inwardly ; it would bave been 
so easy to do it, and I knew that I sbould 
be tempted many a time, to bear down a 
little harder in a useless attempt to put 
something which never could be there, in 
that shallow, pretty voice. 

" You sing correctly,"! murmured, feel- 
ing that I must say something. ^' Shall 
we try this ? " And I took up a slumber 
song. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Verbeckoven. " I 
prefer battle pieces ; " and she picked up 
one which opened with some noisy 
chords, a clash of conflicting armies, the 
whistling of bullets, the shrieks and groans 
of the dying, the crossing of sabres. 

It was turned into ridicule, by being sung 
in such a ladylike way. I longed to bang 
the piano. I was there, in the midst of 
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the battle; I saw it all, the two great 
columns of men advancing; the general 
waves his sword, a mighty cheer goes up 
from a thousand throats ; the color bearer 
staggers, reels and falls; a bullet goes 
whistling by, and a horse whinnies in 
terror, and rears and plunges, and down 
goes a man, struck by his hoof, with a 
dull heavy thud; quick, sharp and fast 
the bullets are striking against flesh 
with a peculiar sound. The clouds of 
smoke and dust are lowering thick and 
heavy over the conflicting troops when 
Mrs. Verbeckoven's voice broke in» 
"Why, Miss Jones, you are playing so 
loud, and so noisily, that you fairly 
drown my voice. Let us commence again, 
please." 

I started from my dream. 

" I forgot — I am sorry," I murmured, 
and the ladylike voice sang on. " Soldats " 
** aux armes " — ^it was only a sham battlCf 
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and the bullets were only toy pellets, and 
the soldiers were a child's playthings — that 
was all. 

^^ You must be careful, Miss Jones," said 
the voice. 

*^I am not accustomed to playing ac- 
companiments," I murmured. "I will 
play more gently." 

So we went on again— this time a sad 
little song — about "un ber9ean vide," 
" enfant adord," " mSrd pleurant," and all 
the rest of it. The empty cradle, heaped 
with flowers, where the tiny head had 
rested, the lonely, despairing, wailing 
. woman, whose sob of outraged mother- 
hood could be heard through the plaintive 
chords of music, which throbbed and rose 
and fell, and then died away in a burst of 
passionate grief, and the calm little voice 
warbled it all, so smoothly, '^ enfant ador^ 
bergean vide, m&r^ pleurant " why it wag 
only shallow sentiment, a doll crying 
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pretty tears over the death of another 
doll, nothing real. 

"One more," said Mrs. Verbeckoven. 
" I think we have time," and she glanced 
at the quaint little French clock, ticking 
away on the mantel shelf. 

" This is my favorite," she said, coquet- 
tishly. " The Lover's Farewell." 

I struck a few notes. There stood the 
To vers under the apple trees, down in the 
old orchard, the moon was shining bright 
on the blossoms, which looked weird and 
ghastly in the quivering light. The faces 
of the two were wet with tears, and white 
and drawn in an agony of grief, and their 
hands were clasped so tight, that they 
hurt. What was physical pain compared 
to that of parting ? A dog bayed far off 
in the distance, a prolonged, dreary howl, 
as if he saw a ghost flit by. Perhaps, he 
did — the wraith of a dead joy stealing by 
on quiet noiseless feet ? A tear fell on 
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the ivory keys. I struck a false note, the 
voice said petulantly, "There you spoilt 
my best part ; do try again, and be more 
careful." 

Why, if it was nothing, only puppets 
wringing their hands, and mouthing, for 
what, forsooth, because they had lost some 
trifle? The voice rang on — ^**Amant 
cheri," "adieu," "un dernier baiser." 
Ugh I How false it was, what detestable 
sentimentality. There was no such thing 
as love I 

"Oh I thank you," said the voice. 
*' That was so much better, I think we will 
get on so well together." 

I murmured something and accepted the 
offered envelope, containing my precious 
two dollars — truly, it was well earned. 

"Next Saturday at the same time," 
said Mrs. Verbeckoven. 

" Yes, I shall be glad to come," I said. 
** Good-morning." 
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The air was so fresh and inspiring, that 
I turned into the park, before going home. 
The sun really felt warm on my shoulders, 
as I paced along a quiet path, trying to 
reduce to order my new ideas. 

How I longed for Sandalphon with 
whom I could exchange my thoughts. 
Why there he was walking over the grass 
to meet me. A smile of greeting on his 
lips, a warm clasp of his extended hand, 
as we met face to face. 

"I was longing for you," I said, simply. 
"I wanted to tell you of my morning and 
the music." Sandalphon smiled. 

" I knew that you needed me," he said. 
"Tell me about yourself." 

"Think of it," I exclaimed. "A 
woman who knows nothing of music save 
its technique^ who has no soul to put into 
the words to make them live with force 
and passion, who has books, countless, end* 
less books, and no time to read." I 
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gulped down a sigh. "The whole of 
Thackeray," I went on wistfully, " and I 
— ^have only Pendenni%.^^ 

Sandalphon said slowly, " but you love 
your one book, and have assimilated it, 
and made it part of yourself." 

"Yes," I said. "I love Pendennis, I 
know just how he looked, and dear old 
Colonel Newcome. I can see him now, in 
his tight nankeen trousers, taking little 
Pendennis' hand, and leading him out of 
the music hall. If I ever get into another 
world," I said half laughing, "I shall 
find the colonel there, with his simple 
childlike faith, and I shall hear his manly 
voice ring out its * Adsum ' when the 
death angel calls us for the final judg- 
ment." 

We walked on together. I glanced half 
shyly at my companion, he looked very 
tall by my side, but not otherwise notice* 
able. 
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" How you have helped me," I said, sud- 
denly. ^^ I used to be so lonely and sad, 
thinking I was shut off from people; now, 
you have brought me into kinship with all 
the world. I know that I am a part of 
the great human family." 

^^ That is a tremendous gain," said San- 
dalphon, '* reach out all you can, and come 
into the closest possible relation with 
other people. Get to know the secret 
meaning of their lives. Not how they 
dress, and what they eat and where they 
go — ^but the hidden %ide^ the motif which 
makes one life different from another — as 
one *star differeth from another star in 
glory ' though to the idle observer they all 
appear very much alike." 

I looked up with awakened enthusiasm 
and kindling zeal. 

" I can, I can 1 " I exclaimed, " and per- 
haps I may interpret these hidden chords 
and meanings to waiting, listening souls/* 
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** Ah 1 you can," said Sandalphon. " Peo- 
ple are waiting and longing for an inter- 
preter. Take your pen. I will be by 
your side to guide it ; write of the pathos 
of a baby's tiny worn shoe, the secret of a 
bride's crumpled, torn veil and crushed 
orange blossom, the story of a withered 
flower— let nothing escape your fine mi- 
nute patience. Spin as the spider weaves 
his web of meshes, so intricate, that no eye 
can trace their beginning nor ending, so 
fine that a careless hand can brush it 
down, and say ' it is nought ; ' but bye and 
bye, some one sauntering by, seeing the 
delicate, beautiful lacework, hanging on a 
bush, sparkling with dewy diamonds, in 
the sun*s rays, shall pause to look and 
admire, and say, ' the subtle brain which 
originated this, the cunning hand which 
found the power which wrought this 
mighty work, has taught a lesson of what 
infinite care and patience can do.' 
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" Don't envy other people's lives," con- 
tinued Sandalphon gently. "You have 
all that they have, in yourself. The 
smallest contains the whole, as well as the 
greatest," and he stooped and gathered a 
dandelion. 

" It is all there," he said, as he turned 
the sunny hearted weed to me. "First 
the seed which must be buried deep in the 
earth, to nourish the mysterious elementi 
which we call growth, for want of a bet- 
ter word, which forces the tiny germ to 
tremble and swell with a power which 
must be a painful process, until it has 
pushed its way up and up, seeking light, 
the one thing which it must have, to make 
existence tolerable. And see the result 
of all this eflEort-, a lovely thing ; yet com- 
mon, and within the reach of any, who 
will stoop to gather." 

" You dignify and ennoble my life," I 

said earnestly. " I shall never again call 
7 
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anything trivial or unimportant." We 
walked on. 

" I have found a possible friend through 
you," I said, laughing. Sandalphon turned 
and looked at me — ^he still held the dande- 
lion, and once or twice put it softly to his 
lips, as if he reverenced and loved the 
simple homely thing. 

Then I told him of my neighbor at the 
table, the lonely man with the bowed 
shoulders, who had said so sadly when I 
laughed : " Who enters here, leaves hope 
behind," and yet, who had said "good- 
morning." 

" Hitherto I have only noticed his grey 
hair, and shabby coat," I added. " Now 
I shall look further, until I discover the 
pathos and meaning of his life." 

"Perhaps he is struggling toward light," 
said Sandalphon, "help him, if you can. 
Remember the dandelion," and he smiled. 
But just then a little thin white mist 
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seemed to creep up from the borders of 
the lake, and while I was commencing to 
speak, Sandalphon entered into the cloud, 
and slowly passed away from my sight. 
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VI. 

PANSIES. 

How distinct the little &ce is in a heart's-ease, as 
if when the first was fashioned, there had been a 
thought in the heart of the Great Maker of the first 
child's face, that should look into it, ages after. — 
Flowers always seem to me to be the lovely fancies 
of God, things that, as it were. He made for His 
own pleasure, for Himself as well as for us. — Jean 
Inoblow. 

To-day I came in to luncheon, for it 
was a half holiday. I noticed at my door 
a little parcel wrapt in tissue paper: I 
did not often get packages, and never un- 
expected ones, so I eagerly picked it up, 
and going into my room, proceeded to find 
out its contents. 

It was a bunch of pansies, a little clus- 
ter, such as one can buy for a few pennies 
at a street corner; but round the stems 
was a bit of paper, on which was written. 
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" For a sunny heart, which still laughs." 
That was all. 

For a moment I thought of Sandalphon, 
with a little gasp of astonishment ; be was 
so real to me, that I should not have been 
surprised to have him give me flowers: 
then I laughed; no, the blossoms he 
would gather, would be intangible and 
mystical, such as grow in the fields of 
Paradise. 

There smiled the lovely things, yellow 
and purple, dark red and brown, and in 
each, the little round eye looked gaily up, 
as though to say, " Guess where did we 
come from ? " 

"Pansies, for Doubt," I said, gently; 
then some half forgotten lines, heard, I 
know not where, tumbled into my thoughts. 
For years they had been stored in that 
queer, confused cupboard, I called my 
mind ; where so often when I opened the 
doors, a whole heap of things came roll* 
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ing out, mouldj, balf eaten crusts and dry 
bones of learning. Here and there a bit 
of tinsel, an old crumpled illusion, a gay 
bright colored rag of hope, now tucked 
away as useless, and perchance among the 
rubbish, something of real value: other 
people's poems and clever characteriza- 
tions, as a lost gold button, or silver ten 
cent piece turns up occasionally — any 
way, the familiar expression in the pansies* 
face, brought out from beneath my heap 
of trash, a few little verses. Here they 
are, as they said themselves to me, while 
I stood holding the flowers : 

*^ My hauda enp-hoUowed bear the beanty up, 
Crowned royal holders of nnnttered thought, 
What did a weird wind whisper ye to-day ? 
What messages nnqniet have ye brought ? 

•* Ye dusky shadowy flowers ! Did ye not grow 
Id strange dim lands, beside the stream of sleep? 
Whereon my dream drives down, with hurrying 
quest, 
Toward what I most long to win and keep? 
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'*The delicate aroma of joar leaTes, 
Is faint and like a half-attered sigh, 
And vagae and troubled thoughts in me arise, 
Of love that seemed much, and yet must die." 



But I must go to luncheon : as I pinned 
the pansies on my dress, a suggestion of 
the lonely man flashed into my mind. He 
was at the tahle and glanced up as I took 
my seat, and said, ^^ Good-day," as had 
been our habit since we had first spoken. 
I thought his eye fell on the pansies, and 
that he smiled, but he said nothing. I 
lingered a moment after the others had 
left the room, for he had not quite finished 
his meal, and I said, a little awkwardly : 

" I must thank you for these ; " and I 
touched the little bunch of flowers grate- 
fully and gently. 

He looked up quickly. "Ah! you 
guessed," he said. " Pansies mean Doubt." 

"The doubt did not last long," I an- 
swered, gaily. " No one else would have 
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thought of giving me flowers, except—" 
I paused confused. "I was going to say 
except Sandalphon." 

" Except — " he repeated, with a tinge 
of amusement in his voice. 

"Oh! nothing," I said. "I have no 
one to give me anything." There was a 
note of sincerity in my tones which ap- 
pealed to him. 

" Poor little thing," he said, half under 
his breath. 

I looked at him; he straightened his 
shoulders as we talked, so he did not look 
quite so old ; his hair was grey, but his 
eyes were keen and deep set under his 
bushy, dark eyebrows. Why he could not 
be more than forty ! 

He looked up and pushed away his 
plate. "Miss Jones," he said, speaking 
deliberately with a set purpose, " we are 
both lonely people, stranded here by Fate, 
on this rock, while the surging, beating 
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ocean of humanity goes by, bearing on its 
restless bosom the varied crafts which sail 
on, freighted with such widely different 
cargoes. I have signaled many a vessel to 
stop and take me ofT, but no one heeds ; 
they are too busy with their own affairs, 
too eager to reach port themselves, to 
tarry for a solitary ship-wrecked sailor. 
The flags of various nationalities flutter 
gaily in the breeze, the sun shines on the 
dancing, rippling water, shouts of gay 
laughter come to me, as the ships go by. 
Sometimes a burst of merry song echoes 
on the air ; again, groans and cries, as a 
bark drifts by, hoisting signals of distress. 
But I am powerless, I cannot reach out to 
help any one. I have no way of escaping 
from my rock, and no material with which 
to build a raft." 

I was interested ; the servant came in 
to clear the table, the chipped china was 
rattling at a fearful rate, there was a 
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crash, and a dim possibility loomed before 
me, of there being no plates for dinner ; 
but never mind. 

*' Can I help you," I cried. " I too am 
lonely. I have lived here for ten years ; 
ever since I came from the country, and I 
really know no one." 

The lonely man smiled. "I thought 
perhaps we might take some walks to- 
gether, I know the city so thoroughly. I 
am a newspaper reporter, and go into 
queer holes and corners, and I could show 
you much that would amuse and interest 
you. My name is Kenneth Campbell — at 
your service." 

*' Scotch," I said ; for I had noticed the 
appetite with which be disposed of big 
bowls of oatmeal, which the rest of us eat 
daintily, in little plates, if we touched it 
at all. 

" Yes," he said» " and you are from New 
England ? " 
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" Yes," I said, " Marjory Jones : " and a 
sudden recollection swept over me of the 
long, sunny street in the quiet village; 
the big shady trees, the white meeting* 
house, with its green shutters, and noisy 
clamoring bell ; the cows coming slowly 
home from pasture, down the green lane» 
their sweet breath filling the air, as they 
stopped to catch a mouthful, here and 
there, of the moist, tender grass and 
herbage. 

His eyes met mine in a little flash of 
comprehension. "You are homesick," he 
said, gently. " You are thinking of the 
village ! " My eyes filled with tears. I 
could not answer. He went on ; " and I 
am longing for a breath from the High* 
lands, for a scamper over the purple 
heather, with my collie at my heels, while 
the strong salty air from the ocean fills 
my lungs, and the frightened sheep are 
running in every direction for fear of the 



i 
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dog. Ah me I " and he stretched him* 
self and sighed : 

" Miss Jones," he said, " will you come 
for a walk ? I know it is your free after- 
noon, and I could take you over on the 
East Side where you would see much to 
interest you. Do come," he said, per- 
suasively. 

" Yes, I will," I answered, and went up- 
stairs for my hat and coat. I still wore 
the pansies when I came down and found 
him waiting for me. We turned east, 
and crossed the streets filled with well 
dressed people, where the carriages were 
rolling by, and the houses were all built 
in uniform pattern and design. 

" I am much interested in the life over 
here," said Kenneth Campbell. " I work 
on a paper, and lately, I have been writ- 
ing up some of the East Side problems ; 
but I tell you, it will take better brains 
than mine to solve this puzzle — to find 
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any solution for all this wretchedness and 
misery. Single tax proposed to reach it, 
but I don't see how/' he added, laugh- 
ing. " Do you know anything about these 
questions, Miss Jones ? " 

"No!" I said, "I do not. I have 
walked in a rut, ever since I came to New 
York. I go to school. After hours, I toil 
over the exercises and compositions, then 
come home, and sit in my room, and think 
and dream — so perhaps you can imagine 
how glad I am of a new interest. Lately, 
I have been going to play accompaniments 
with a Mrs. Verbeckoven ; that is my life, 
except," I again hesitated. 

" Verbeckoven," said Kenneth, " why, 
he is that enormously wealthy contractor ; 
the hardest man in New York ; he grinds 
the faces of the poor; he will have his 
pound of flesh coUte qui coHte. He owns 
blocks of houses over where we are going, 
and I have scored him many a time in the 
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papers for his defective sanitary arrange- 
ments, for his leaky roofs, and rotting 
floors, but he does not care — ^the agent is 
responsible, and he screws the rent out of 
the wretched creatures somehow. Why 
look here, Miss Jones," and Kenneth 
almost stopped walking, in his earnest- 
ness. " There was a pretty girl over there, 
in one of these houses; her father was 
dead, and her mother sick, and they 
couldn't pay the rent, and the agent came 
for it, and there was absolutely no way of 
getting it ; the girl worked in a shop, at 
three dollars a week, and did very well, 
when there was no illness ; but the agent 
said they must pay or go ; it was raining ; 
the mother half dying with pneumonia ; 
the girl begged for time. ' No,' said the 
man, ' a girl with your beauty is a fool if 
she doesn't make money-' The girl went 
on the street ; the money was paid that 
night — the price of a soul, some would 
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say. Her mother had a roof over her 
head and got well — but the girl ? I met 
her the other night, drinking beer in a 
music hall over here; her cheeks were 
painted, her hair dyed yellow, with a 
smart hat and feather perched on it* 
There's no end to the story yet ; but her 
ruin goes down to Mr. Verbeckoven's ac- 
count," and he stopped. "It is not a 
pretty thing to tell you." 

" I don't care," I said, " it is real, and 
appeals to me." Then I thought of 
Sandalphon, how he had bidden me write, 
and tell of the pathos of reality, the cur- 
rent, the underlying meaning of lives ; of 
course, he had arranged that I should have 
this chance. I owed it to his care and 
faithfulness. " Tell me more," I said ; 
" I dreamed that I could write and touch 
the world's heart," I said, half blushing 
and half laughing, "or perhaps I could 
put it all into music, and move men ia a 
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mighty impulse of pity ? What you have 
told me would make a story." 

" Yes," said Kenneth, " and you shall 
have more of the same kind ; " and we 
walked on* 

" Have the Verbeckoven*s got a child ? " 
he said, abruptly* 

*^ Yes," I said, I had seen a beflounced, 
befrilled little creature, covered with 
lace and ribbons, carried in and out of the 
house. 

" Some day," he said, " a gaunt, terriflSc 
spectre, which men call diphtheria, shall 
rise on its bony, naked feet, and with a 
gristly hand hold its wretched rags round 
its hideous shape, while it will steal out of 
the slums, and glide on and on, and in its 
wake, will arise lamentations and crying, 
the voice of Rachel weeping for her 
children, and refusing to be comforted, 
because they are not. The spectre will 
reach the homes of the rich, and glide up 
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the softly carpeted stairs, while none can 
stay its progress, nor bar it out, and at 
last, it shall lean over the crib side, and 
clutch the throat of the rich man's child 
with its bony torturing fingers, and shriek 
with hideous clamor, * Pay the penalty of 
your father's sins.' None can save, so 
people will prate of the visitation of God, 
and heap fiowers on the little coffin, and 
strive to comfort the mother with lying 
words and specious promises : but I could 
tell of a Power which said, * an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.' Look about 
you," said Kenneth; "how are purity 
and goodness possible in such surround- 
ings ? " 

We were in the heart of the tenement 
district ; the tall houses were built up and 
up, until the narrow street between was 
dark and noisome. A little stream of 
filth ran down its centre, and heaps of 

refuse were piled about in broken wooden 
8 
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boxes, which overflowed; and banana 
skins, and old newspapers, and egg shells 
were scattered on the sidewalks, where 
children played contentedly, bareheaded, 
quarrelling, swarming like rats, or other 
unclean vermin. 

As Kenneth noticed how I held my 
skirts away from their contact, he said 
grimly ; " They are supposed to have 
souls — ^just how the divine spark will get 
a chance to mount upward from such sur- 
roundings, I cannot see. It is hard 
enough to be good, when you have every 
help and safeguard, but, if you have never 
known anything but mud, how can you 
be blamed for grovelling in it ? We want 
another Peter the Hermit, to preach a 
crusade, to arouse men to take hold and 
help. The gospel won't do it, for it has 
urged men to bear the injustice and in- 
equalities of this life, with the specious 
hope of another, which shall reverse tho 
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injustice of this one, but that, palliative, 
is like any other opiate — take a little, 
it is soothing, and in large quantities 
will put you to sleep, so that you really 
do not care what happens ; but its efficacy 
as a real remedy is valueless, because it 
does not go to the root of the matter, and 
remove the cause — but, come in here," he 
said, stopping at the open door of a tall 
tenement, from whose windows stole a 
mingled fragrance of food, washing and 
tobacco smoke. All sorts of garments 
were fluttering in the breeze, and on the 
air was borne the sound of many tongues 
speaking different languages. '^ This is a 
modern Tower of Babel," said Kenneth. 
"There is nothing to hurt you. I will 
take care of you," he said, gently, as I 
Btill hesitated. 

" I want you to see a friend of mine," 
he said, as we climbed the naxrow, ricketty 
stairs. 
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" A couple of years ago, a fellow down 
here was accused of murder, and con- 
victed, too, and sent to prison : I came 
down to write up the case, and I stumbled 
on his old mother. She believed in her 
boy's innocence ; and she sold her little 
furniture, and went up and lived near 
Sing Sing, and got odd jobs of washing 
and cleaning, so as to be near her boy. 
And every visitor's day she was there 
with some little delicacy, bought with her 
scanty earnings. The son was a great 
coarse, brutal fellow, and he took all he 
could get, with never a word of thanks. 
But his mother toiled and slaved, and be- 
lieved in him to the end. When it was 
all "over, she went i^ bit crazy, and came 
back here, and believes he is serving a 
sentence and will soon be out. I come to 
see her sometimes," Kenneth said, apolo- 
getically ; " she likes it " 

I thought of my Madonna and the 
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Child ; what did it matter, if the object 
of that devotion was a tinj, rosy, dimpled 
baby, or a man bowed in sorrow, stained by 
sin ? Ah I mother's love ! Who can meas* 
ure its height and depth and breadth I 

We had climbed up so far that I was 
breathless, and we paused a moment to 
rest before Kenneth knocked at a door. 
We entered a tidy little place, the floor 
well scrubbed, the bed with a knitted 
counterpane, the stove bright with polish, 
and a plant or two growing in tomato 
cans on the window sill. There was a 
bracket on the wall, and on it stood a 
coarse colored statue of the Eternal 
Mother, showing her faithful, patient lov- 
ing heart; a shabby little rosary hung 
under it. 

A little old woman, with white hair, 
smoothed very flat under a neat cap, and 
with a square checked shawl pinned over 
her shoulders, came to greet us. 
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" Good-day, sir," she said, smiling and 
bobbing a funny little courtesy. 

'< This is my friend, Miss Jones," ssid 
Kenneth. '*Any news from John, Mrs. 
McElroy?" 

" Not yet, sir," said the little old mo- 
xnan, while the smile faded from her face, 
and a sad yearning look crept into her 
eyes, and spiritualized their expression. 
** The good mother over yonder," and she 
pointed to the figure of the Virgin, 
"knows how a mother feels when her 
boy's away, and she looks after mine," 
the woman went on ; " she knows she get 
a real wax candle when John comes back ; 
he's a wild lad, but he learned his lesson, 
and never a bit of trouble will he be now." 

" There is something for you," said Ken- 
neth, slipping a coin into her hand. 

" God bless you, sir," said the woman, 
gratefully. " I used to spend every penny 
buying for John, but now they've sent 
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him away from Sing Sing, where I can't 
see him; so I'm saving for the candle. 
You'll come see it, sir," she said, wistfully, 
"and the lady too '11 be welcome, when 
John comes back. It will be a great 
sight, and nigh as big I'm thinking, as the 
blessed one they burnt last Easter-time at 
the church." 

"I will come again," I said, with a 
sudden impulse of pity, as I put out my 
hand to take her faded, wrinkled one, and 
taking my pansies, I laid them at the vir- 
gin's feet. " They will remind the mother 
of her promise to help your boy," I said, 
gently. 

" That's grand," said the old woman ; 
"she'll be bound now not to forget, 
when she sees the flowers and thinks of 
the candle. Thank you kindly, miss;" 
and we went out softly, almost as though 
we had left a sacred shrine. Was it not 
one, hallowed by faith and prayer ? 
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" There's sorrow for you," said Kenneth, 
as we went down the stairs. 

^' But she has her dream," I said, with a 
quick comprehension of what mine had 
been to me. 

^* We are all dreamers," said Kenneth ; 
<< we must be, else we could not bear the 
curse of life. 

"But you look tired. Miss Jones," he 
said, glancing at me. 

" No, I am not," I said. " I have been 
80 much interested, I shall want to come 
again. I could come on Saturday, if you 
have time," I said, looking up at my com- 
panion. 

He smiled at my enthusiasm. " Yes, if 
you like," he said. "But what canyon 
do, or what can I do to lighten the great 
load of human misery ? " 

"I do not know," I said; "it seems 
hopeless. We cannot remove causes^ but 
little things we can do, help Mrs. McElroy 
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to get her candle, or even to wash one dirty 
little face, like that one,'* I said, pointing 
to a particularly filthy child, " would be a 
decided gain." Kenneth smiled, and al- 
lowed me to think that I had gained a 
point. 
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VII. 

A TALK. 

^'Foiled by onr fellow men, depressed, ontwom, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way ; 
And, patience ! in another life we say, 

The world shall be thmst down, and we npborne." 

Matthew Abnold. 

I SAT waiting for Sandalphon with a 
very happy heart, happy with the sense of 
companionship. At last I saw him enter 
the room, with his gliding noiseless tread ; 
he smiled as he met my questioning look, 
and said in his calm, deliberate way — 
** You were expecting me ? " 

" Yes," I said, a flood of emotion surg- 
ing up in my heart, and almost choking 
back the words I was longing to utter. 

" Oh I I have seen such terrible things 
to-day, such want and misery and sorrow. 
Why must such things be ? " I stopped 
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breathless, looking into Sandalphon's radi- 
ant face, so calm, so untroubled, unmoved 
by the sight of earth's suffering. 

"Through the working of some mys- 
terious law, which we do not understand,'* 
he said, *^ such conditions exist, and will 
until the end of time : there is no known 
remedy for them ; the restless spirit of 
every age has in turn invented a universal 
panacea, which being tried, has failed, and 
again the everlasting problem of sin and 
sorrow confronts us. The cry of woe 
dates back to the Garden of Eden ; it is 
the slumber song of all earth's children, 
with which they are hushed to sleep on 
her bosom." 

"But I must help," I said. "I shall 
never again be quite contented to live 
with my books and pictures — " and I 
glanced around at my quiet room. My 
eye fell on my print of the Madonna and 
Child. ** To-day I saw the Madonna ia 
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the flesh," I cried excitedly, ^^ and she was 
no pure, saintly virgin, star^rowned, re- 
joicing in tranquil happiness, while she 
bent with adoring love over the rosy 
dimpled baby, and pressed his tiny face 
against her warm bosom. Why no," I 
went on, "she was only a withered, 
wrinkled old woman, borne down by a 
heavy load of care and sorrow. I longed 
to fling myself down before her, and say 
with heartfelt devotion, * sweet mother, 
intercede for me.' " 

Sandalphon smiled. "I wonder that 
the poor do not demand their share of the 
good of life," I said earnestly. 

" What use would it be," said Sandal- 
phon. " The poor have been crushed too 
long, to dare to demand anything ; habit 
is strong; so submission bred by long years 
of oppression, forbids their rising; they 
are too low-spirited and despairing, and 
then another potent factor in keeping them 
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quiet, is that they have always been 
preached at, and told that another world 
shall reverse the injustice and tyranny of 
this one. So they hope on, trusting and 
confiding, in a dream to be realized be- 
yond the grave." 

^^ The poor had the gospel preached first 
to them," I said thoughtfully, ^' and after 
thaty mainly through their instrumentality, 
to their richer brethren. It was a great 
honor to be selected as the first to hear the 
*glad tidings.'" 

"Why, of course," said Sandalphon, 
*' that was by way of compensation. How 
could they bear their burdens, if they had 
nothing to expect and long for ? You are 
still young in your feelings, and in years 
too," he went on, looking kindly at me ; 
" I have grown old gazing at the familiar 
spectacle of the world's sorrow, and my 
ears are deafened by the ceaseless clamor 
arising from the groaning earth, the dark 
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problems of fate and heredity over which 
men brood until they are mad, never dis- 
turb my inherent tranquillity, my share in 
the strain and struggle is to be impassive ; 
the past is dead, we are not yet born to 
the future. Betwixt the two great facts 
we stand ; we are sure of them, but of 
nothing else,*' and he paused. 

" I can help you, little sister," Sandal- 
phon said, more gently than before, bend- 
ing on me his eyes, which were luminous, 
as though a clear steady flame burned be- 
hind the transparent screen. " I will be 
your inspiration. You have only tender, 
sweet recollections of your childish days, 
* green pastures' in which your mind can 
play, even as a snowy gentle lamb frolics 
in innocent mirth. You have no hideous 
sorrow which you must cradle on your 
breast for aye, and vainly strive there to 
hush its pitiful wailing. You have no 
dark memories, thank God, to lead you to 
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avoid ipy presence. You have compared 
me to Sandalphon of old, who gathered 
the prayers, as he stood. So I shall garner 
your desires to be of service; all your 
sweet fancies about the poor and lowlv, 
all the stories which touch your imagina- 
tion, and bring the quick tear of sympathy 
to your eye. And I will weave them into 
a mystical garland of purple and red. 

'* * Purple, the passionate color ! 
Robing the martyr, the king, 
Regal in joy and in anguish, 
Life's blossom with ah ! its sting,' 

and red, the color of battle and conflict, 
and then some day we will show the care- 
less and heedless our mystical nosegay of 
strange flowers," he added, smiling ; but I 
shrank back in terror. " Ah, no ! " I 
cried. '' I have dreamed of a happy shel- 
tered life, with some one I love beside me, 
and perhaps the pressure of baby lips upon 
my lonely breast; only sweet common 
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happiness, falling like the golden sunshine 
on the just and unjust, that is all. 

<' ' Toach me gently, Time, 

Let me gUde adown the stream, 
Gently as we sometimes glide. 
Through a quiet dream. 

" 'Touch me gently, Time, 

I've not proud nor soaring wings ; 
My ambition, my content. 
Lies in simple things.' " 

I went on paraphrasing the well-known 
lines. " I have only my dreams," I said 
brokenly, "leave me those; do not force 
me out into the world " 

" But I can touch your lips with a coal 
of fire from off the altar," said Sandal- 
phon, " so that you will speak and stir the 
hearts of many with words of justice and 
mercy. One touch of reality is worth a 
thousand dreams." 

I looked around my little room. It sud- 
denly grew doubly dear and precious. I 
needed love, not inspiration. The Sacred 
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Mother seemed to smile as she gathered 
her baby closer to her breast. The calm 
look in Beatrice's eyes told of an earthly 
passion, and the adoring multitudes in St. 
Peter's, prostrate in adoration, were crav- 
ing manifestations of love, proffering hu- 
man petitions to a human God, for human 
common needs. 

" No one would heed me," I said bravely. 
"I have no magnetic presence with which 
to attract and draw people to my side. I 
have no rich gifts of imagination and 
learning with which to write, so as to 
catch the world's eye ; nor have I strength 
to shout, so as to be heard by the passers, 
intent on their own affairs. I can only 
stay here," I added. "I am fitted for 
nothing else, save to be a dreamer of 
dreams; they are such innocent, tender, 
foolish ones, they can harm no one," I 
pleaded with sudden passion, for the old 

was slipping away. I could not let it go 
9 
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without a despairing clutch on its vanish- 
ing skirts. 

Sandalphon took my hand. " As your 
horizon widens," he said, "you will see 
what you have never dreamt of, glorious 
peaks rising one above the other." 

"I will climb up and look," I said, 
moved by a sudden enthusiasm. 

" Ah I " said Sandalphon, 

" * The steps are very steep, 

If you woald climb up there, 
Ton mast He at its foot as still as sleep 
And be a step of the stair.' " 

The light of comprehension flashed into 
my eyes. " Help me," I said simply, " and 
I will let the dreams go. They have been 
much to me," I said wistfully, looking up 
into his face, bending over me with calm 
protection. " I have stretched out in my 
solitude and found you, and now you 
threaten to develop into such gigantic 
proportions, that my personality will be 
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swallowed up, as the genii in the old 
nursery tale escaped from the bottle, and 
immediately grew so enormously, that he 
could not possibly reenter it, and his black 
shadow spread over the horizon." 

" You have conjured me by some mys- 
tic spell of your own," said Sandalphon, 
" and now that I am here, you must ac- 
cept the consequences, as the fisher lad 
did in your story," he added, half laugh- 
ing. Then he took my hand. " Dream 
on, dear Innocent heart, only weave in the 
gay fabric one little thread of reality, 
which shall cross and recross the flimsy 
woof, and give strength and endurability 
to the whole. I saw the flowers which 
you laid to-day at the feet of the statue, 
the symbol of universal motherhood. 
Those blossoms will never fade, for I 
carry them here in my bosom," and with 
a gesture, he showed the tiny bunch of 
pansies, hidden near his heart. 
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There was a knock at the door. I 
opened it and Kenneth Campbell stood 
there. 

" I ventured to knock, because I heard 
your voice. Were you reading aloud?'* 
he said; because when the door was open, 
any one could see the entire room, and it 
was empty. 

" No," I said, blushing scarlet. " Some- 
times I talk to myself when I am alone. 
Just for company," I said apologetically. 

Kenneth smiled indulgently. " You are 
too much alone," he said, kindly. " It is 
not good for you, but how pretty your 
room is compared to mine, I never could 
fix anything to be comfortable. Man's 
way, I suppose," he went on, half laugh- 
ing, "and books too," walking in and 
over to the hanging shelves — "may I 
borrow," and he took "Pendennis" — "a 
dear old friend," he said. " Next time I 
will bring you one — ^good-night!" 
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VIIL 

A WALK. 

'' Oh ! hnman &ces. What did ye give me, that I 
have not saved ? "— Beowning. 

It was a bright, clear day, for the pre- 
vious Saturday had been rainy, so I had 
had no outing, and even my musical hours 
with Mrs. Verbeckoven had dragged a 
little, because I wore myself out trying to 
put some strength and passion in that 
doll's voice. 

"'Tis 80 fair! Would my hite, if I hit it, draw 
hlood? 

Win it cry if I hnrt it? or scold if I kiss ? 
Is it made, with its heanty, of wax or of wood? 

Is it worth while to gness at aU this? " 

How many times I had said those lines 
over and over again, as I thumped the 
piano in my accompaniment, and striven 
to be calm and indifferent, while the 
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pretty voice rippled on and on with evi- 
dent self-satisfaction. The date had been 
set for the musicale, and we were working 
late and hard, and I was glad indeed to 
escape from the atmosphere of the rich 
man's house ; and when Kenneth knocked 
at my door and asked me to get ready for 
a walk, I was only too happy to hurry on 
hat and jacket and join him in the hall, 
where he stood waiting for me. I thought 
he looked weary and depressed, and that 
his shoulders were more bowed than usual; 
however, his face brightened as it turned 
to mine, and in a few moments we were 
out in the street. There was a hint of 
spring's coming in the air, the grass was 
speedily growing green, and the leaves on 
the trees were uncurling as rapidly as pos- 
sible under the combined influence of soft 
air and sunshine. There was a question 
round us which old mother nature was 
asking every child of hers who would 
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stoop down and listen : "Why not?" whis- 
pered the tiny seeds, teeming and strug- 
gling in the earth's dark bosom. " Why 
not force upwards toward the light?" 
"Why not?" murmured the sap running 
and pulsing through the trees ready to 
burst into bud and blossom. " Why not ? " 
chirruped the nesting birds in a sympa- 
thetic quiver with nature's effort for ex- 
pression. The chorus grew stronger and 
more insistent from earth's hidden forces, 
and human voices joined the strain. " Why 
not?" my heart kept repeating, throbbing 
in a new impulse of vitality and strength. 
"Why not reach out and wrest life's 
meaning?" 

Kenneth turned and looked at me. 

"What are you thinking over so 
busily ? " he said suddenly. 

" I am hearing nature's chorus," I said 
frankly. "The earth, the air, the sun- 
shine are calling me. I hear a thousand 
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tiny invisible voices vibrating around me, 
appealing, entreating. I don't know what 
they say." 

"Ah!" said Kenneth, "if you hear 
them, how much more loudly must they 
not call to those who by ignorance or lack 
of moral culture are nearer to primitive 
conditions than ourselves. This is a 
specious plea," he went on, without wait- 
ing for my answer, " for my poor girl whom 
I want you to see to-day. Will you go ? " 
he added. 

" Yes," I said, " I will, if you want to 
have me ; " then we walked on quietly. 

" Doesn't it sometimes seem to you that 
all this struggle and fuss merely to main- 
tain existence is hardly worth while?" I 
said, abruptly. 

" Yes, indeed," said Kenneth ; " unless 
we could escape realities through the 
ideal, what could we do?" I looked 
up quickly. 
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" I weave dreams," I said then all at 
once. ^^ My cockleshell boat crashes up 
against a big solid rock of facts, and I am 
flung out in the cold icy water of reality 
and I feel myself drowning in helpless- 
ness." I shivered. 

" Well, we must all run up against 
facts sometimes, and drown our fancies," 
said Kenneth ; " the only remedy is to be- 
gin again, build another glittering flimsy 
boat out of rainbow illusions, and moon- 
beam dreams, and start on another voyage 
with renewed hope in a future. My life 
has been mainly facts, and pretty h.ard 
grim ones too," he added, " but I have 
fought them down, crushed them under 
foot, all the way from Scotland right over 
here, over ocean, plains and mountains. 
Now I sail on a rosy sea of hope," he went 
on, " and my cockleshell boat is freighted 
with golden promises, and the white sails 
swell with the gentle breath of illusion. 
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and my oars dip gently as the rainbow 
gleams on them, and the soft motion of 
the waves rocks me in happy lulling 
dreams. I would fain never wake," he 
went on very softly, his voice dying away. 

We walked on through the narrow 
crowded streets, jostled and pushed by 
the passers. I drew a little closer to 
Kenneth. 

" Why, you are a dreamer of dreams 
too," I said, in a sudden flash of sympathy. 
**I have called you the lonely man," I 
went on, "and after all you had your 
way of escape." 

Kenneth smiled. " I was silent," he 
said, " to catch the sound of your voice ; 
it made me think of a rippling, babbling 
burn which danced along over the pebbles 
through the heather in the pasture at 
home. I liked to shut my eyes, and fancy 
that I was there, lying in the sunshine, 
hearing the tinkle of the sheep bells in 
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the distance as the gentle flock roamed 
about, cropping the sweet tender herbage. 
Ah me," and he sighed. 

I was interested in what he was say- 
ing, for I had no idea that this man, un- 
der his shabby coat, carried so warm an 
imagination, so intense and poetic a na- 
ture. 

Kenneth smiled. "Yes, I escape life's 
harsh realities when I can," he said. " We 
all do in some way. Some write and lose 
themselves in the ideals of their own 
creation, and others gladly and blindly 
accept religion, and learn of faith to look 
forward to a joyous future in the cloudless 
celestial city. Others nerve themselves 
with a stoical philosophy to accept the in- 
evitable, and escape by finding the actual 
not as forbidding as they had been led to 
expect, and others gather every flower and 
glittering pebble by the wayside, as children 
do when out for a summer's holiday, and 
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keep as inestimable treasures what older, 
wiser ones call rubbish, happy if they 
never learn that the glittering pebbles are 
only common stones, without the sun of 
imagination shining on them, the gorgeous 
flowers only ordinary weeds in the practical 
eyes of reality. 

** If I had to choose," he said laughing, 
*^ if my fairy godmother had asked me at 
my christening which one of her rich gifts 
I would prefer, with my baby hands I 
should have pushed away the shining 
bauble of wealth, the thorny crown of 
greatness, the empty rattle of worldly suc- 
cess, and should have clutched with in- 
fantile strength and tenacity of purpose 
at the rainbow — flimsy glitter of imagi- 
nation — ^the rich gift of idealization. 
But here we are,*' he added, "I got to 
talking and did not notice that we had 
reached the door already. Wait a mo- 



V 
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xnent," he said, as I turned to go in. *^ I 
want to tell you where you are going. 

" Do you remember the poor girl I spoke 
of who went on the street to save her 
mother? — Well, she has had a baby and 
is just out of the hospital, and I want to 
keep her from the old life, so I thought 
perhaps you could give her some idea of 
what womanhood and motherhood really 
means. She wants a helping hand,*' he 
said gravely, " give it to her." 

I started, "but I know so little," I 
faltered. 

"Ah, no!" said Kenneth. "You 
have a kind heart, let it guide you ; come 
in." We entered an open doorway and 
passed down a dark entry to a courtyard 
in the rear* 

• " My God," I said, " is it possible that 
human beings live in such holes ? " The 
little court was flagged, but it was dark 
and dingy owing to the height of the 
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surrounding buildings; heaps of rubbish 
and garbage were piled up, and a few 
hens were contentedly scratching about, 
and a few barefooted children toddled 
with uncertain footsteps on the slippery- 
pavement. The broken apertures in the 
windows were stuffed with rags of varying 
colors, and looking up and up, one could 
see a bit of blue sky stretched over the 
open space between the houses, across 
which drifted pearly white clouds, and the 
contrast of their purity and remoteness 
made the awful filth and squalor among 
which we stood more appalling. 

I could hardly breathe, even out in what 
was called fresh air. 

" Your friend, Mr. Verbeckoven owns 
this and other similar buildings,'* said Ken- 
neth, grimly. " Do you think his wife has 
ever been here ? " I thought of the pretty 
doll in her embroidered petticoats who 
bore his name, and I shook my head. 
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" Yes, this is home to some people," said 
Kenneth; "they live and die here like 
rats in a trap, and then people who exist 
in different surroundings wonder that they 
don't appreciate the meaning of truth and 
purity. How can they ? One must rea- 
son from the known to the unknown ; you 
cannot begin backward. How can a per- 
son know cleanliness who has never seen 
it, purity when such a virtue would be im- 
possible under the existing conditions of 
life. Come in," he said and led the way up- 
stairs, the steps were broken, and creaking 
under our tread; the entry ways were 
dark and stifling, while all sorts of queer 
mingled odors greeted us on every side 
and made the atmosphere heavy and op- 
pressive. 

We knocked at a door at the end of 
the halls, and a voice shouted come in. 
It was a small room which we entered, 
very untidy, with a cooking stove in full 
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blast ; on it were some flat irons, and flap- 
ping wet garments were hanging by ; the 
steam was coming in clouds from the 
clothes under the influence of the heat, 
and as the windows were closed I could 
hardly breathe : the furniture was cheap 
and scanty ; there was a disordered bed, a 
table spread with common delft, a chair or 
two. On one of them sat a girl of barely 
twenty, her luxurious auburn hair was 
pinned up untidily, her blue eyes looked 
up at us, and then with a conscious blush 
down on the sprawling baby on her lap, 
while with one hand she sought to draw 
her scanty clothing over her uncovered 
breast. 

^^The Madonna, see," I exclaimed to 
Kenne th. ^' The same posture, the droop in 
the shoulders, the same vague look into 
the future, which lies hidden from her 
gaze." I forgot everything but the baby, 
as he lay sprawling in rosy loveliness, half 
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naked with a dimpled fist stuck in his 
mouth ; he did not know that he was not a 
prince born to redeem his people ; he did 
not know that he was a poor unwelcomed 
child of the slums, as he lay and smiled in 
tranquil baby serenity. 

I dropped on my knees beside the 
group. ** Don't stir,*' I said, " let me see 
him. Oh what a beautiful child I " 

The girl mother smiled. " He's a power- 
ful weight," she said ; " he's that heavy, and 
since I came from the 'orspital I am that 
weak — " She stopped abruptly. 

** May I take him," I said wistfully, for 
I had never handled a real live baby. 

" Lor Miss I " said the girl, " he not fit 
for the likes of you," but I persisted — I 
got a chair and drew it close beside her. 

** Give him to me," I said feverishly. 

So in a moment the soft tender burden was 

transferred to my lap, and I cradled the 

soft round head on my arm, and the baby 
10 
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smiled up in my face and I was content. 
With a long sigh of satisfaction I said, 
" O don't you love him ?" 

"Dunno," said the girl shifting un- 
easily, " he's a lot of bother, and then — 
folks look down on me, along of him," and 
she blushed painfully. There was a 
pause. 

Kenneth said gently, " I think I will go 
off and come back for you in a little 
while. Lizzie this lady is a particular 
friend of mine. I want you to be good to 
her." Lizzie nodded. When he closed 
the door she turned quickly to me. 

"Be you one of them missionaries?" she 
said, suspiciously ; " be you goin' to 
preach and tell me I'm goin' to hell, me 
and him," she said fiercely, pointing to the 
dimpled rosy baby. 

" No, no, Lizzie," I cried, " there is no 
such place ; least of all, for those who, like % 
you, stumble through ignorance. No I am 
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going to tell you a story, one that I love, 
of an ignorant Jewish maiden, who was 
despaired because men did not know her 
child's father." The listening girl started. 
I went on speaking rapidly, "but the 
mother cradled her baby on her bosom. She 
was poor. She had no home for him when 
he was born save a lowly shelter with the 
beasts of the field, and looking into his fu- 
ture with prophetic mother's love, she saw 
the misty outline of a cross, upon which 
he should hang to redeem his people. 

" Lizzie," I said, leaning forward, and 
looking earnestly in her face, " every little 
child comes as a possible redeemer of his 
race, poor, lowly and despised though his 
birth may be ; neither you nor I can for- 
tell his glorious destiny." 

I was not quite sure just how much 
Lizzie understood, but the sullen expres- 
sion faded from her eyes and she looked at 
the baby with a new dawning tenderness. 
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With a sudden inspiration, I said, 
** Lizzie, I know a place where you and 
the baby could both go and have a chance 
to leave all this dirt and squalor behind, 
and grow up strong and sweet arud good, 
as people are meant to be. Throw away 
the past, it is done and over now; look 
forward to an uprising." 

The girl shifted uneasily. " I dunno," 
she said hopelessly ; " folks don't forget," 
and she looked at the baby and sighed. 

"Will you try," I said, persuasively. 
** Mr. Campbell wants to help you." 

I had touched the right chord now. 
The girl glanced up. 

"I'd do anything for him," she said. 
" He's stood by me, and helped me, when 
even mother turned agin me, and he came 
to the 'orspital and brought me oranges, 
same as if I was a lady. I'd do anything 
for him," she repeated breathlessly. 

" Then leave all this," I said, " behind 
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you. Cling to the baby. Let his soft 
hands lift you up and up." 

Kenneth came in as I finished speaking ; 
the baby still lay sleeping on my knee, 
the girl mother hovered over him, and 
looked down on him with a new expres- 
sion dawning in her eyes. I placed the 
child in her arms. 

^^ Madonna of the slums," I said softly. 
** Pray for me. 

" Mr. Campbell will come and tell you 
all about my plans," I said gently. Ken- 
neth followed me out of the room. I 
turned to him and told of my idea for 
Lizzie. *'I know an old nurse of mine 
who lives in the country," I went on. 
** She will be glad for two dollars a week 
to take her and the baby, and give them a 
chance to grow sweet and pure and clean. 
They never can, here in these surroundings. 
Don't let us preach, only let the girl see. 
Human beings are so imitative," I pleaded, 
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and then I went on bravely — " I can pay, 
for I have an extra two dollars a week. I 
did mean to buy Thackeray, but I would 
rather do this. The books may come 
some day, and if they never do, I shall 
have more pleasure out of this. Human 
beings are more interesting reading than 
printed pages." 

Kenneth smiled. "I will help," he 
said. "We will do this thing together. 
You will want money for clothes and rail- 
road fares. Don't shut me out of my 
share of the pleasure." I looked up 
gratefully. " No, you shall help," I said 
simply. 
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IX. 

MUSIC. 

With pipe and flate, the rnstic Pan, 
Of old, made masic sweet for maD, 
And wonder hnshed the warhling hird, 
And closer drew the calm eyed herd, 
And rolling river slowlier ran. 
Ah ! would, Ah ! would a little space 
Some air of Arcady could fan 
This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute. 

Henbt Austin Dobson. 

When the evening came on which I 
was to play at Mrs. Verbeckoven's, I was 
wildly excited. I had gone to the extrav- 
agance of a new gown, cut a little low at 
the throat, and Kenneth Campbell sent 
me a big bunch of violets. 

I hardly recognized the face as mine, 
which confronted me in the mirror, it was 
so flushed, happy looking and young. 
What mysterious elixir of life had so re- 
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vivified and given me strength and bright- 
ness ? I ran downstairs and found Ken- 
neth waiting for me. 

*' I am going to see you safely up town," 
he said, as he put my hand through his 
arm, and bade me gather my cloak around 
me ; " then I shall come for you," he went 
on, smiling. " You are too young and 
pretty to run about alone after dark." 

I laughed, it seemed so good to be 
looked after, to have some one care 
whether or not you were tired or troubled. 

We walked gaily up the avenue; it 
looked bright and cheerful, with its long 
rows of gleaming lamps, and the passers- 
by hurried along, as though bound on 
pleasant errands. Music, lights and gay 
company were awaiting me, yet I drew 
nearer to my friend with an instinctive 
longing for protection and companionship. 

** Not afraid, eh ? " said Kenneth, look« 
ing down on me. 
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" No," I said wistfully ; " but I wish I 
were quite sure that I would be success- 
ful." 

"Bless you," said Kenneth. *' Don't 
think of that ; you will find your inspira- 
tion, and when I come for you, you will 
want to sit on playing, all night. I know 
you are capable of enthusiasms," and he 
laughed indulgently. I felt rather lonely 
and timid, however, when he turned away, 
and left me. In spite of his kind, hearty 
words of encouragement and sympathy, I 
wished that he could have been asked ; 
that I could have felt in all that sea of 
faces one pair of friendly eyes would 
seek mine and one pair of lips murmur 
words of praise and approval. I took off 
my wraps in the dressing-room, and stood 
unnoticed, watching the brilliantly dressed 
women with their white gleaming shoul- 
ders, and sparkling jewels. I glanced at 
my quiet gown, it hardly now seemed 
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suitable for so gay an assemblage, but the 
music I I hugged it in my hand, and 
bided my time. Maids were hurrying byt 
arranging a tress of hair here, settling a 
flounce there, and putting dainty slippers 
on pretty slender feet, in gay silk stock- 
ings, while their owners laughed and chat- 
ted with each other, of the dance here, the 
tea there, casting curious careless glances 
to where I stood in my quiet corner. No 
maid thought it worth while to proffer her 
services — my toilet was too simple to re- 
quire any additional care. No one made 
way for me before the mirrors, where the 
other women stood, and turned first on 
one side, and then the other to be sure 
that every furbelow was in place. At last 
they all went down, and the maids re- 
placed the disordered hairpins, powder 
puffs and brushes, and arranged the dainty 
wraps of lace and fur and velvet. I sat 
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down, waiting. At last one of the maids 
approached. 

"Mrs. Verbeckoven has sent for you, 
miss," she said. 

I arose, and still holding my music, 
turned to leave the room. I went down 
the long staircase to where, in the hall be- 
low, there was a perfect crowd of black 
coats, pushing and jostling each other, 
peering over shoulders, standing on tip- 
toes, in a vain frantic effort to reach the 
door of the drawing-room, from whence 
was issuing the piercing notes of a violin ; 
evidently the concert had begun. 

Wlien people saw me, with my music in 
my hand, they made way for me to pass. 

" One of the performers," I heard them 
whisper. " She must get by." 

I got into the room somehow, and crept 
near the piano, almost behind it, in my 
fright. Then I turned and faced the room 
with its glittering lights, its sea of up- 
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turned faces, and slowly moving fans 
which kept time to the music. Oh I those 
faces with their varying expressions of 
boredom and weariness, or self-absorption, 
or eager excitement as they listened to 
words which flushed their cheeks with 
pleasurable emotion; and all the while, 
the music was rolling on and on, gather- 
ing strength and volume, as its pleading, 
beseeching voice was rising and falling on 
the stillness. 

" Comfort ye, comfort ye, oh ! my peo- 
ple," sobbed the wailing violin, with its 
undertone of sadness. I listened to the 
long adagio, spellbound and breathless. 

Surely in a moment I would hear the 
answ;er to the question, or the secret which 
showed itself, and then hid again, and then 
wound in and out of the intricate mazes 
of the music. Finally the violin twanged 
and stopped, a string snapped, the melody 
broke off abruptly, leaving you with a sense 
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of incompleteness. "I wanted to hear 
the end," I said aloud. The player heard 
me. 

"Oh I you understand," he said, lay- 
ing down his bow, and bendmg forward. 
"You have a soul for music; you are 
not like these others," and he waved his 
hand comprehensively. " They say, * how 
sweet, how pretty,' " and he gesticulated 
wildly, " but the soul, die seekerschmerz, 
they see it not, it means nothing, but you 
are different ; " he looked at me. He was a 
fiery, enthusiastic little Italian, and his soul 
had been laid bare in the music, and lay 
quivering before me. 

"The ending," he said more gently, 
" there is no end. Every thing pulses on 
and on. Science tells that sound pro- 
duces on the air, vibrations which echo on 
and on, for all eternity, so my music will 
live on in your soul, and you will weave 
dreams out of it, joyful or sorrowful as 
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your mood may be, but ah I it is your 
turn," and he made way for me to pass 
before him, for Mrs. Verbeckoven was be- 
ing led to the piano by a very distinguished 
looking man. He stood a moment by her 
side, as with a pretty gesture, she closed 
her fan, and laid it on the piano ; then he 
bowed, and left her. She turned to me. 

" Are you ready, Miss Jones ? " Mrs. 
Verbeckoven looked pretty, flushed with 
prospective triumph, her white bosom 
throbbing under the magnificent diamonds 
which encircled her throat, from which 
fell a sapphire pendant. 

Her hair was dressed high on her head, 
and two ostrich feathers waved and 
nodded in it, while her dress rustled with 
richness and stiffness, and the cobwebby 
lace on it, was fine as a spider's weaving. 

" I am ready," I said firmly, and in a 
moment away we went, gently, softly. I 
tried to play, so as not to drown the little 
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voice which rippled on and on, as tiny 
wavelets murmur on the sands. 

The world and his wife applauded and 
clapped until they were weary, and 
shouted encore, and Mrs. Yerbeckoven 
smiled and bowed, and accepted the plaud- 
its as genuine tributes to her talents. 

Encore, encore, so away we went. A 
Venetian love song this time, a light- 
hearted gondalier singing under his mis- 
tress' balcony; as he touches his mandolin, 
the moonlight falls very softly on the 
sparkling waters of the canal. The cur- 
tains at the window part, a white hand 
drops a flower, the little song tinkles on 
and on, with its flowing accompaniment. 

The play of marionettes, fantastic and 
meaningless. That was all. There was 
a pause. Mrs. Verbeckoven turned from 
the piano, and spoke to one of the musi- 
cians, then she came back to me. 

"Miss Jones," she said, "I am so an- 
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noyed. Miss De Vere, who comes next 
on the programme, as an instrumental 
player, has disappointed me at the last 
moment. Sent a telegram saying that 
her mother had died suddenly. So very 
inconsiderate ; I think she might have 
come, and said nothing about it until 
afterward, but those people have no feel- 
ing ; she evidently never thought of me, 
and my dilemma. You will have to play, 
Miss Jones, and try to sing something. 
Never mind, if it is not very good," she 
added consolingly, " it will fill up the gap 
anyhow." 

I hesitated. I could never play before 
those indifferent, hard, possibly cruel faces. 

•* Oh ! no," I exclaimed. Then I saw 
Sandalphon gliding over the carpet to- 
ward me, he pushed the people right and 
left, and came directly to where I stood, 
and took my hand, and led me to the piano, 
and then stooped and whispered courage. 
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^'I am here," and pressed a mystical 
flower on my lips, I was no longer 
afraid. I was determined that those faces 
should wake up, that some thrill of reality 
should for once pass over that audience. 

I kept my eyes fixed on Sandalphon ; 
he stood at the end of the piano just 
where I could see him, and his grave, 
earnest gaze was riveted on mine; he 
magnetized me. I had no will, I could 
but obey the gesture of his uplif£bd hand. 

" Play ; " I heard the word issue from 
his gracious lips. ^' Sing of what I have 
taught you," was the command. 

I struck a few chords ; the room grew 

strangely silent, a thrill of expectancy 

passed over the people. My prelude was 

unusual, and attracted attention. Then 

a sad, exquisite harmony rippled from my 

hands, as hither and thither they flew 

over the keys, without my thought or 

volition, weaving a strange fantastic 
11 
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melody, in which was blended the sorrow 
and pathos of living, with the awful bur- 
den of souls, under which we strain, some 
say which we must bear on and on, for all 
eternity. 

Then I lifted up my voice, and sang as 
I had never sung before, with pathos 
and power. A rhythmic, almost barbaric 
chant, which broke off abruptly, and was 
then resumed, while the shrill treble beat 
out one note, help, help, help, as the tap, 
tap of the shoemaker's hammer thrills 
through the meistersinger. I sang of the 
sorrow of the world, of its bitter suffer- 
ings, of the pathos and beauty of the lives 
of the lowly Madonnas, toiling by the wash 
tub and the hearthstone, of the universal, 
great, pitiful, sorrowing heart of mother- 
hood, often outraged, almost broken, yet 
never despairing. I sang of the saddened, 
darkened lives of little children, whose 
wailing never pierces the clouds above 
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our heads, while men seek help they can- 
not find, while over all the wrath and 
tumult stretches a heaven mute and piti- 
less to agonizing shrieks and prayers. 
Then I wove it all in melody that rose 
and fell, and flowed on and on in hurry- 
ing insistance to be heard and understood. 
" He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,'* 
the great bass thundered out. I played 
on and on, while Sandalphon watched me, 
the light of a glad approval dawning in 
his eyes which were fixed on mine. 

Room, people, surroundings had van- 
ished. I was far away in spirit, swayed 
and dominated by a mighty impulse that 
lifted me beyond myself, above conven- 
tionality by a tremendous effort to make 
my motive clear, to interpret the message 
given to me to the comprehension of wait- 
ing souls. 

My song with its strange wailing ac- 
companiment pulsed on and on, it beat 
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and throbbed upon the listening air. The 
people behind me sat awed and speechless ; 
at last, the tension snapped; there was 
a bustle. Some one said that a woman 
had fainted. Then, there was a stir and 
movement, excited question and comment. 
I stopped short with a great crash of 
chords, and realized where I was, and rose 
in confusion. 

The violin player stepped forward and 
grasped my hand. "But you have such 
talent," he cried, in an impulsive, enthusi- 
astic way. " You are an improvisatore." 

I shook my head. "No, no," I said, 
" this was nothing, only a sudden inspira- 
tion. I cannot do it again." 

" But that is genius," persisted the little 
man, " to feel yourself taken hold of, and 
dominated by a strong, overmastering im- 
pulse, compelling, forcing one to do what 
would be otherwise impossible, just as 
trees are uprooted by the mighty force of 
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the whirlwind, or a single leaf is swept 
along by a gust of spring's balmy breath, 
so if the impulse is strong enough to lift 
you out of yourself, then you have force, 
genius, strength, the divine fire, or in- 
flatus, call it what you will." 

I shook my head — ^the little man looked 
at me, and then laid a card in my hand. 

" When it comes again, as it will, this 
strange, dominating power, which whis- 
pers, play, sing, create^ come to me, let me 
help you in a new life of musical study." 

"No, no," I persisted, "it was not I 
who played." 

He laughed. "But I saw your hands 
on the keys, and I heard your voice utter 
glorious truths; you are an inspired proph- 
etess," and he bowed, and left me. 

Mrs. Verbeckoven hurried up, her 
pretty face was flushed, and her manner 
agitated. 

" Really, Miss Jones," she cried, and her 
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voice almost trembled. "I was so sur- 
prised; it seemed so intense, almost unlady- 
like. Mrs. Hamilton Snyder fainted, she is 
80 emotional, and she said the music sug- 
gested awful things. And in my house. 
When I have always been so kind to the 
poor. I have been sewing for them all 
winter. Mr. Verbeckoven is so shocked, 
he thinks ladies should never meddle in 
such matters. I am afraid he will put a 
stop to our practicing together, and it is 
such a pity. Oh! why didn't you play 
some simple little thing, that every body 
knows and likes." 

When Kenneth came, he found me wait- 
ing in the hall. " You look tired," he said, 
as we went out. " Tell me all about it ; " 
but the words died on my lips, for I was 
conscious that Sandalphon walked on the 
other side, and held my hand in his warm, 
strong grasp; and was it only my fancy 
that he was trying to draw me away from 
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Kenneth? What was Sandalphon whis- 
pering so low that I could hardly hear? 

"Courage," the voice went on, "I was 
so pleased with you. I shall always be 
your inspiration. Remember that * every 
noble crown is, and always will be, on 
earth, a crown of thorns.'" What was 
Kenneth saying, " Why don't you answer 
me, I have spoken twice." 

" I am so tired," I answered, " for some 
one disappointed Mrs. Verbeckoven, and 
I had to play and sing." 

" Poor little thing," said Kenneth, "that 
was an ordeal, but it is over now. I wish 
you never had to do such work," he said 
tenderly. 

Sandalphon gripped my hand so hard 
that it hurt me. " Remember," he whis- 
pered, " all you have seen and heard of the 
sufferings of the poor. You will not fail 
me? You will be my interpreter, and 
through you, I shall reach the hard, the 
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cruel, the careless. They shall melt at 
the delicious harmonies issuing from your 
lips, and transfigured, they shall rise in a 
mighty impulse to help the down trodden 
and oppressed. I shall be with you to 
encourage and bless your efforts." 

We were at the door of the boarding 
house, and Kenneth let me in with his 
key. I would not wait for another word, 
but hurried off upstairs. 

" Good-night, good-night," I cried, and 
that was all. 

The next morning, when I came down, 
I noticed the others at the table eyed me 
curiously, but no one spoke, and after they 
had gone, Kenneth came in excitedly. 

"Look here," he cried, giving me a 
morning paper. The society column 
read: "*The musicale at Mrs. Verbeck- 
oven's was a tremendous social event, but 
the success of the entertainment was un- 
doubtedly owing to the great talent and 
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originality of a Miss Jones, teacher in one 
of our public schools. She, to fill a gap, 
caused by the sudden illness of one of the 
performers, improvised with great beauty 
and power. Her theme was the suffering 
of the poor and the underlying pathos and 
beauty of their lives ; it was strong and 
daring, almost too realistic, if we might 
venture to use such a word about any- 
thing as delicate and intangible as music. 
However, the effect upon the audience 
was tremendous; one lady fainted. We 
predict for the musician a brilliant career* 
Her performance last night certainly was 
an inspiration.' " 

I looked up. 

"And to think," said Kenneth, " that I 
was not there, and you did not tell me,'* 
he said, half tenderly, half reproachfully. 

" But, it was not I," I said, and stopped. 
" It was an inspiration," I went on, rather 
lamely. 
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^ Exactlj/* said Kenneth, " that is what 
the papers say." 

I sighed. ^^ I do not make 70a under- 
stand/' I went on. I could not tell him 
about Sandalphon. 

^ To think that I did not see tout tri- 
umph," said Kenneth regretfully ; '* that I 
was not there to fling jou a flower, and now, 
I have nothing to give jou but f Ai«/* and 
he laid in my hand a withered sprig 
of heather. 
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X. 

A PARTING. 

" Wait, and Love himself will bring 

The drooping flower of knowledge, changed to fruity 

Of wisdom, wait, my &itb is large in time. 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end." 

Eably in the morDing, I awakened^ 
just as the risiug sun was creeping into 
my uncurtained window, and resting 
gently, almost tenderly on the old print of 
the Madonna, and forming a halo around 
her head. It was so early that, as yet, the 
monotonous confused roar of the great 
city was faint and indistinct, like far-off 
waves of sound beating on the shores of 
time; but threatening to become louder 
and louder, and more dominant, until 
every gentle word and thought should be 
swallowed in the mighty clamor, arising 
from the tremendous forces struggling and 
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striving to outvie each other, and climb a 
little higher, yet a little higher. 

I heard the sparrows chirruping, and the 
air felt fresh and new, as it stole softly 
through the half open window. I 
drew a long breath of lazy content, then a 
sudden recollection swept over me of those 
long golden days which only come in 
childhood, when I had risen early, and 
stolen out in the meadows, with a strange 
guilty feeling that somehow it was wrong 
to violate conventionalities and slip out, 
with sundry details in the way of button 
and hair combing, sadly neglected. How- 
ever, there I was, standing in the pasture 
in the dew besprinkled grass; the great 
fiery sun was peeping at me, over the 
mountain top, as if he wondered why one 
lonely little figure should be abroad so 
early. 

The trees were shaking yesterday's dust 
off their leaves, as they nodded and 
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rustled gaily in the fresh little morning 
breeze; the flowers were rather sleepily 
unfolding their petals, and one great 
golden bumblebee was humming angrily 
over a lily cup as yet relentlessly refused 
to his longing lip. 

The birds were calling and chirruping, 
trying their throats, so as to be ready to 
strike up and join Nature's great pastoral 
sjrmphony. One old robin was hoarse, 
and I laughed unsympathetically, as he 
sat on a twig, and monotonously repeated 
some scolding words to his delinquent 
family in the laurel bush ; far off a crow 
was cawing, cawing in his rough strong 
voice. 

What a strange, beautiful world it was, 
thought the little person in the flopping 
sunbonnet, who was standing with an 
unreasoning sense of awe and mystery in 
her little heart, which swelled with vague 
feelings, until it almost hurt her, while 
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half-forgotten sacred words darted into the 
child's miud, something dimly heard, and 
vaguely pondered over in the hush and 
stillness of a Sunday morning ; when the 
minister, who seemed so far off and un- 
approachable behind his big book, read 
something, what was it ; oh ! about being 
'* born again." Did it mean that^ to go to 
bed, tired of work and play, and sink 
away down in the bottomless gulf of sleep, 
and then spring up as the sun had done, 
darkness and shadows forgotten, ready for 
another race, another long bright golden 
day, the old one dead and buried forever ? 
Could one forget that way, old things, bad 
and worthless, and leave them, and start 
again in the newness and freshness of the 
morning. 

The little figure in the flopping sun- 
bonnet gazed about, grown suddenly big 
with her grave, inarticulate thoughts ; then 
a sense of strangeness flashed into her 
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mind, the vastness of the earth lying so 
hushed and still about her, her own little- 
ness and unimportance, in the great 
scheme of the universe, the sense of be- 
ing of DO moi'e value than a tiny mote 
dancing, leaping in the sunshine. 

The isolation weighed upon her ; the 
tremendous loneliness of life gripped her 
heart so hard that it hurt her ; the vague- 
ness and mystery wrapt around her like a 
sombre pall blotting out mirth and sun- 
shine ; it seemed no longer the glad, 
merry world, full of noise and bustle and 
familiar companionship, but a vague deso- 
late place ; so she turned and ran back 
into the house again, seeking the familiar 
environment, as a safe refuge from the 
confusing, troubling thoughts, just as a 
little frightened hare might scurry at the 
sound of a passing footstep. I raised 
myself on my elbow, in my little bed, and 
looked about the familiar little room ; it 
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was all so natural, except that on my 
bureau lay the withered sprig of heather, 
and in my ears still sounded a grave, 
gentle voice, saying "and now, I have 
nothing to give you but this." I had re- 
ceived the little token, but was I quite 
ready to accept all that it implied ? But 
the big clock on the neighboring steeple 
was striking six, and I sprang up, intent 
and ready for my daily toil. 

All through that long, weary day, the 
question kept repeating itself with patient, 
persistent reiteration, the class spelt it as 
it stumbled over the words of the lesson, 
the arithmetic class added it up on the 
blackboard. What was the remainder? 
The children stared ; I believe I had said 
it out loud. At last school was dismissed, 
and I walked wearily home, still unable to 
decide ; then I thought of Sandalphon ; 
surely he, my inspiration, could help me 
now. I could not read the future, but 
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he could — and I wanted a calm, impartial 
judgmeut to decide this matter for me, 
some ona quick to understand, ready to 
tespond to my deepest needs. 

I looked up toward the setting sun, for 
through the side street, I could see the 
vest, where the flaming colors proclaimed 
the close of day, advancing toward me. 
I saw Sandalphon's graceful figure. 
" You are weary," he said gently, as he 
came close to me aud turned to walk hy 
my side. I said quickly and eagerly, 
" Oh ! I wanted yon so much," and the 
tears came into my eyes. " I have come 
to a place where I must choose," I went 
on impetuously. " Two paths open he- 
fore my feet, the one sweet and sheltered 
in the suony valley of human love and 
kindness, the other winds up and up over 
the steep locks to the distant mountain 
peak which rises before me veiled in shin- 
ing mat." 
12 
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Sandalphon looked at me intently. 
** With my hand to hold your own, so that 
you may not stumble, you can climb up 
and up fearlessly, until you attain the 
yawning heights." 

** Yes," I faltered. ** I know that, but 
it would mean a lonely life, shut away 
from companionship and love." 

" Yes," said Sandalphon, calmly gazing 
toward the sinking sun, which now gleamed 
out from behind a bank of clouds. *' On 
those lofty mountain peaks, the air is so 
rarified, that every breath means pain and 
effort; the sweet little homely flowers 
which flourish in the valleys, wither there 
and die on the bare rocks, where the sun 
beats down with scorching force. As you 
climb on, even the tough lichens refuse to 
grow, for there is no moisture in the air, 
and the parched tongue pants for coolness 
and refreshment — ^but, when you reach the 
heights, and still look up into the clear 
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blue ether, whose impeiietrable mistj 
vault hanga above your head, the clear, 
sweet voice of a lark is pealing, pealing 
its glad note of faith and triumph — and 

" ' Singing, paaaed from sight, 

A ahadoiT kindling with the snD. 
His J07 Mtatic flamed, till light 
And heaveulj' song were one,' " 

Sandalphon paused and looked at me, 
and then said, in deep, rich voice, "I 
know you are saying — 

"'Is tliat the end? it is veiU7 atbtat. 

No child, it is not the end. 

In sammer eTee away in the wait 

Tdd win see a atar ascend, 
Ballt or all colora, of lovely etones, 

A stair Dp Into the sky. 
Where no one is weary, and no one moans 
' Or wants to be laid by.' " 

My cheeks flashed with enthusiasm : a 
new light kindled in my eye. Sandal- 
phon put out his hand and touched mine. 
" Hearts shall quicken with a new impulse 
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toward strength and goodness when they 
hear your noble words. You shall weave 
your dreams into a golden ladder reaching 
from earth to heaven, upon which bright 
shining angels may continually ascend and 
descend, like those of old, seen by Jacob 
in his mystic dream. Remember he had 
it only when he lay pillowed on a hard 
stone, on the cold earth, the chill night 
wind blowing about him ; in his ear the 
fierce howl of prowling beasts of prey — at 
his heart the sinking sense of desolation. 
Such dreams never haunt the pillow of 
those who lie in happy sheltered homes." 

Sandalphon's sweet breath came to me, 
and we parted at my door, and the divine 
inflatus entered into me. I felt like a 
virgin knight receiving my accolade ; my 
heart beat high, and ^*my strength was like 
the strength of ten, because my heart was 
pure." 

I opened the front door and went into 
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the hall, where Kenneth stood waiting for 
me. 

**I thought you never would come," he 
said impatiently. " Are you too tired to 
come in here for a little talk?" and he 
grasped my hand, and drew me into the 
boarding house parlor. Never had it 
looked more unattractive ; the green paper 
shades were pulled down, shutting out the 
fading sunshine ; the red plush furniture 
looked hard and uninviting; wretched 
lithographs of simpering women sniffing 
impossible roses adorned the walls, but 
could not conceal the glaring wall paper. 

On the little round marble-topped table 
was a bunch of wax flowers under a glass 
shade — a daring libel on nature's sweet 
soft blossoms — and the gaudy bound 
gilt-edged books had surely never been de- 
signed for human hands to turn and find 
comfort and forgetfulness in their pages. 

I sank into one of the hard chairs, and 
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Kenneth stood beside me and gazed in* 
tentlj at the cabbage roses on the carpet, 
which sprawled in hideous design and 
color at our feet. In a moment his bowed 
shoulders straightened; his grave eyes 
sought mine^ his hand grasped mine in 
an earnest pressure. 

" May I, can I, have my answer ? " he 
caid eagerly, almost boyishly. 

I hesitated first. I thought for a mo- 
ment that I would tell him about Sandal- 
phon — my dream — my inspiration — ^then I 
shrank back. No — I could never do that, 
for I feared ridicule, and besides how 
could I hope to make him understand? 

" I am so sorry," I began gently, but he 
interrupted me. 

" I know I have very little to offer," he 
said, gravely smiling. " Only a wee bit 
of stony Scotland, with a handful of 
heather, a sup of porridge ; but love, dear, 
will go with it, and so glorify and magnify 
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the poor gift, that the hard, unfertile 
ground will bud and blossom, the heather 
burst in royal bloom and beauty, and the 
handful of meal make the choicest, daint- 
iest banquet, ever lover offered to his 
bride. Will you share it ? " he said, smil- 
ing, 

'' ' For love wiU go with it, and make it store, 
For the soul which was starving in darkness be- 



fore. 



> »> 



I wanted love, sweet human affection, 
but then, my beautiful vague dream, 
what room would there be in this simple 
sheltered life for my inspiration ? I could 
not give that up now. Suddenly, it 
seemed the best and dearest part of my 
life. 

"I hate to hurt you," I said gently and 
earnestly, "but — I have thought of late 
that I would dedicate my life to music. 
At her bidding, sweet simple joys must be 
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laid aside, for she is a stern task mistress, 
and will force me to toil late and early." 
I hesitated, but went bravely on. "I 
want to interpret the sorrow and pathos 
of the world. I think I can reach out and 
touch many hearts, brighten and cheer 
many lives. Oh ! be my friend," I said 
eagerly and impulsively, stretching out 
my hand. " I need one so bitterly, but 
love — I really have none to give. It has 
been crushed out of my heart, in my long 
hard struggle with the world," I added 
bitterly. 

"Ah no ! " said Kenneth. " The bruised 
herbs give out the strongest perfume. So 
crushed hearts exhale sweeter, more en- 
during odors ; but I will not urge you, 
dear," he said gently, noticing my look of 
sorrow, and generously forgetting his own 
pain in the effort to soothe mine. 

" Keep the bit of heather, it is as strong, 
steadfast and enduring as my love. Send 
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it to me at any time, and I shall know 
what it means, and shall come to you> 
though I must cross moor and mountain, 
crag and torrent. I know that you have 
a Thomas k Kempis. When you go up- 
stairs, mark the place where the old monk 
writes, * Nothing is sweeter than love, 
nothing more courageous, nothing higher, 
nothing wider, nothing more pleasant, 
nothing fuller or better in Heaven or 
earth.' The old monk looked into his 
heart, and saw reflected there as in a mi- 
crocosm, the human experience, which is 
the same in every varying condition and 
phrase of humanity. I do not blame you 
dear," said Kenneth gently, for my tears 
were falling fast. "Perhaps, sometime, 
you will see that there is nothing higher 
and greater than love," and he stooped 
down and kissed my cheek and left me. 

I sprang up as he went out of the room, 
and thought that I must call him back. I 
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ran to the window, and hastily pulled up 
the wretched shade, but it worked badlj 
and stiffly, and when I could look out, I 
fiaw Kenueth^s bowed shoulders turn the 
corner of the street. The sun gleamed 
out full on the worn, shabby coat; his 
back looked old, tired, and discouraged, 
and my heart smote me. Had I been 
wise, had I not in my ignorance thrown 
away the real for the unreal, striving to 
grasp the vague and intangible ? 
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L'ENVOI. 

''Shall I find comfort, travel sore and weak? 
Of labor thou shalt find the sum. 
Will there be room for me, and all who seek? 
Tea, beds for all who come.'* 

— Chbistina Bosetti. 

I HAD had a long, busy day, full of en- 
gagements, a luncheon to meet a distin- 
guished foreigner, a meeting for some 
fashionable charity organization, some 
formal duty calls — and now, I was rolling 
home in my luxurious carriage with its 
foot warmer, and soft sable robes. 

A sudden recollection swept over me of 
the many times in former years, when I 
had trudged along through these very 
streets, tired, footsore and weary. I 
pressed my face against the glass and 
looked out into the winter's storm; the 
sleet and snow were driven before the bit- 
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ter wind. Toil worn, weary women were 
hurrying by, and men, ladened with par- 
cels, while the street lamps showed some 
pinched, haggard faces. Others again 
looked bright and happy, as they quick- 
ened their footsteps, and evidently thought 
of the love and home awaiting their com- 
ing. 

I sighed audibly, and my heart ached 
with the consciousness that no one longed 
for my returning. There was no voice to 
utter words of welcome, no eye to brighten 
at my coming. But still, I had my dream 
— my Sandalphon. And softly in the 
darkness I repeated the lines which had 
comforted me many a time. 

" From spirits on earth that adore, 
From soals that entreat and implore, 
In the fervor and passion of prayer 
From hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary from dragging the crosses, 
Too heavy for mortals to bear." 

Somehow, the spell to-night had lost its 



i 
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potency; the presence they conjured 
seemed vague and meaningless, but I 
clutched it desperately. 

" I have nothing else," I thought falter- 
ingly. ** I cannot lose my dream." 

I looked out into the quick coming 
darkness, the heavily falling sleet and 
snow driven by the sharp wind in little 
stinging gusts against the windows of the 
carriage. It seemed good to be shut in 
away from it all, yet I could joyfully have 
jumped right out into its midst, and gladly 
welcomed the cutting blast, if through it 
I could have found my love. 

The carriage stopped. The footman ran 
up the steps and rang the bell, and then 
returned for me, and held an open um- 
brella over my head. In a moment I was 
inside the brilliantly lighted hall. I paused 
to say: "Be back at eight o'clock, 
Thomas," and then went quickly up the 
long flight of stairs to where in my com- 
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fortable room, my maid stood awaiting 
me. 

^'Have I time to rest, Marie?'' I said. 

''No, Miss," she replied. ''It is almost 
seven, and you dine out at eight." 

"Ah well! " I said wearily, "bring me 
a cup of tea," and then I resigned myself 
into her hands. 

The room was lovely, with its soft 
shaded lights and rich warm carpet, so 
thick, that the foot sank into it. The bit 
of hickory wood spluttered and crackled 
on the andirons, the subdued tints of 
hangings and cushions rested the eyes; 
the pictures about me were my favorites, 
and books in costly bindings were on the 
low shelves, which ran round two sides of 
the room, and served as a resting place for 
photographs and all sorts of costly bits of 
vertu. 

It all made a beautiful, harmonious 
whole, and soothed my tired body and 
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mind ; I was thinking, thinking of I knew 
not what, when Marie recalled my wan- 
dering thoughts. 

« Which gown, Miss ? " 

" The blue," I replied indifferently, and 
slipped it on ; then I stepped to the glass, 
and looked in, and saw myself, with hair 
piled high, a little grey, big brown eyes, 
with sadness lurking in their depths, a 
good fresh color, which told of generous 
living and plenty of fresh air; my neck 
was bare and round and plump, and 
diamonds sparkled on it, and my dress 
was costly and becoming. 

** Keep the fire up, Marie," I said. " I 
shall be at home early to-night." 

The maid threw a handsome, fur-lined 
wrap round my shoulders, and I pulled on 
my gloves, and took my glittering fan, 
and went slowly down the stairs, followed 
by that haunting imp of memory who 
perched on my shoulders, and would not 
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be dislodged in spite of my strenuous 
efforts to banish thought. 

The dinner to which I went was a long, 
tedious affair. I was so bored by it all. 
My companion devoted himself steadily to 
the important task of eating and drinking, 
and I looked about in search of amuse- 
ment. I glanced at the faces around the 
table, the men jaded and weary, the women 
elaborately dressed. 

How wretched the conversation was ; it 
meant nothing the chatter about social 
doings, the bits of idle gossip retailed with 
such curious minuteness of detail — what 
was my opposite neighbor saying with 
bated breath and sparkling eye, warmed 
into a momentary glow of enthusiasm, at 
the keen joy of having something disagree- 
able to tell ? She was repeating : 

*' I actually saw her myself, taking his 
arm and going into the Waldorf as boldly 
as you please. It was late, too — ^past 
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eleven. I was passiDg in the carriage. 
The things girls do now — I couldn't trifle 
with my reputation that way — " 

The nattator of this piquant tale was a 
lady of decidedly faded charms, the green, 
hateful light of jealousy shown in her eyes, 
and she envied the subtle joy of tempta- 
tion, which she alas, was destined never to 
know I 

What was the man on my left saying to 
his neighbor at the table ? 

" His new book. Yes — people think it's 
clever, those not well up in that sort of 
thing ; but I give you my word, there's no 
originality in it — copied — ideas stolen from 
sources which it would be difficult to 
trace, but I happen to know — well — if 
the world calls that sort of thing talent 
or literature," with a shrug of the should- 
ers. 

Yes, pulling down a reputation, with a 
few skilful words, put just where they 
13 
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eould do the most harm — envy, hatred, un- 
charitableness, running in and out of the 
speaker's words, as swiftly as maggots in a 
mouldy cheese. 

On my other side, my companion had 
actually laid down his knife and fork. 
His red, puffy face grew a shade redder, 
and his hoarse voice found its way out 
through numerous glasses of wine, and 
enormous quantities of rich greasy food. 
It was a little choked, but still it did its 
duty. 

" His fortune, yes, how did he make 
it?" the hoarse voice was clearer now. 
"In shaky speculations, risky financial 
tricks. I could tell you " — a little thread 
of self-satisfaction swelled in the speaker's 
voice — evidently he was above reproach. 

Ah! I was sick of it all, and all the 
while, my glasses were filled with spark- 
ling wines, and dish after dish of varied, 
delicious food was offered, which I barely 
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tasted. Somehow, I had no appetite in 
these days — I was so tired of it all. 

At last the hostess gave the signal ; we 
arose, and streamed into the drawing-room. 
The women yawned, and fanned them- 
selves languidly; one or two sauntered 
over to the mirrors, and rearranged a 
wandering tress of hair, or pulled a jewel 
into a more prominent position. 

I always had a curious sense of being 
outside of feminine wiles. I was an on- 
looker. In my heart I despised these 
simpering dolls, these puppets, only gal- 
vanized into a semblance of life, when a 
man's hand pulled the string, and then 
they jumped and danced. The analytical 
bent of my mind compelled me to search 
out the underlying motives of people's 
words and actions, and my early training 
had forced every energy and power into 
the hard struggle to maintain existence, 
and had left me no time to cultivate mere 
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appearances, so I had grown hard and 
unsympathetic. 

My hostess came up, and said a few 
civil words. When people heard my name 
I was generally an object of interest and 
curiosity, so a little murmur went round 
the circle of women. When I was intro- 
duced as "Miss Jones, the well-known 
improvisatore," I caught the whisper and 
smiled rather bitterly, as I thought of the 
days when a kind word or look of sym- 
pathy would have meant so much, and it 
was beyond my reach, and now I had it, and 
it meant nothing. It made no difference. 
Let the world smile or frown, as might be, 
my heart was dead. 

I sat by, indifferently, fanning myself, 
listening to the idle chitchat — when in the 
distance we heard the sound of a door 
flung open, then a peal of laughter, 
mingled with men's voices, then the noise 
of their approaching footsteps. What a 
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thrill of expectancy passed over the wait- 
ing women. How quickly yawns were 
suppressed, how weary eyes brightened, 
and pale cheeks flushed. More than one 
young girl or matron sauntered off into a 
distant corner where there were two ad- 
jacent chairs. 

I did not stir. What did I care who 
came or went! I sat on, in my quiet 
corner, until the little stir and bustle died 
away: the men drifted ii^to the room aim- 
lessly, for the most part, but were promptly 
taken possession of by some fair pirate, 
and safely towed into a harbor by her 
side. My host went by me on the cur- 
rent. 

" How do ye do," he hiccoughed in a 
friendly, kindly way; but a stout matron 
in purple velvet, like a frigate in full sail, 
bore down on him and swept him away, 
and I saw him no more. 

Again, I was alone. Oh ! the intense 
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awful loneliness of being solitary in a 
crowd. The tears were coming into my 
eyes, when my hostess bustled up, 

" Will you play and sing for us, Miss 
Jones?'* 

I hesitated. 

" I am hardly in a mood," I said. 

" Oh ! but I have counted on your great ' 
talent to impress my friends," went on 
the voluble lady. " You remember, I 
said in my note of invitation, that I should 
hope to be fortunate enough to secure 
your services for part of the evening." 

I had forgotten for the moment that 
a generous check had been enclosed in the 
note — why, of course, I had no choice. 
I was the paid artiste, hired to minister 
to the caprices of the spoilt children of 
fortune. 

I rose at once. One of the nearest 
men offered me his arm, and led me to the 
piano. The instrument was open ; the 
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candles in tall silver candlesticks stood on 
either side of the music rack. I drew off 
my long gloves slowly, and bowed to my 
audience, who had settled themselves in 
comfortable attitudes in chairs and on 
sofas. The murmur of conversation died 
away. There was a profound stillness in 
the room as I sat down, and struck a few 
opening chords. 

I never knew what I could play. When 
I commenced, my ideas came with the 
sound of the notes, though during the past 
ten years I had cultivated the technique 
of music and studied hard and faithfully. 
My charm lay in its spontaneity. Some- 
times, my theme rippled and danced from 
my fingers, in light fantastic measure, like 
the merry joy of a summer's day in which 
was blended the chorus of bird and insect, 
the sound of the dancing, babbling brook, 
the frog's hoarse note, the murmur of 
ripened wheat rustling in the soft breeze. 
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the whet of the reaper's scythe, as he 
stood knee-deep in the bearded grain, the 
women's voices, chanting the harvest song, 
as they reap and bind the crackling 
sheaves. Sometimes the notes of music 
fell thick and fast, like the pelting of 
drops of rain, and the hiss of falling hail, 
mingled with the sharp flash of lightning, 
and the quick pistol shot of thunder, 
taken up and repeated again and again by 
the mountain echoes, reverberating and 
pealing like the warning voice of a 
prophet telling an awful message of de- 
struction and wrath. 

Sometimes, I could play and sing of 
love, that of the ground for the blossom- 
ing seed which she lovingly receives into 
her warm, fragrant arms ; that of the bird 
for its nestling ; that of the wild beast for 
its offspring ; the love of the mother for 
the babe she nourishes at her breast ; that 
of the lover for his mistress, the adoring, 
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panting love of the soul which aspires 
toward perfection. 

To-night my bands wandered vaguely 
and aimlessly over the beys, for a second. 
I feared failure. My deft wit, my ready 
talent had deserted me ; then all at once 
my subject flashed into my mind : " The 
Slumber Song of the Earth." I was so 
tired and weary, that above all things, 
rest seemed the most desirable, the great- 
est gift that life or death could offer, rest, 
so deep and profound, either on the ocean's 
cool breast, lulled by the waves' monoto- 
nous murmur, or else, so deep down in the 
dark earth, that no sound of wailing voice 
could break my coveted repose. 

I had found my theme. The notes 
followed my voice, as I sang of the Gar- 
den of Eden, when the work of creation 
done, the waiting angels stooped over the 
beautiful new earth, and cradled it in 
their arms, while they cbante d that 
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lullaby, when bird and beast and blossom, 
sank to rest in the hush of the world's 
first night, when the sable curtain of 
darkness was unfurled, and sleep de- 
scended like a benediction. 

I sang of the primitive mother of the 
race, driven by the angels' flaming sword, 
from her sweet home among the trees 
and flowers. After the iron gates of 
Paradise clanged to behind her lagging 
footsteps, night came down, as she sat on 
the cold ground under the pitiless stare of 
the far-off unfriendly stars. Around her 
stretched the vast loneliness of the un- 
populated earth ; the heavy dew wet her 
hair ; about in the darkness prowled fierce 
beasts of prey, no longer friends, but 
transformed into enemies, for the link of 
kindness had been snapped, and God no 
longer walked with man in the garden in 
the hush of early morning, or cool 
shadows of the evening. 
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What vague, confused thoughts floated 
through Eye's immature childiBh mind of 
the awful meaning of Bin, which had blotted 
out past joj. Why was it that instead of 
being as a God, knowing good from evil, 
she had been flung out to suffer, while she 
cradled the firstborn of the world in her 
arms, and rocked him to and fro, hushing his 
pitiful wailing, for he too shared the prim- 
eval curse, and she knew his rest must be 
brief, as she crooned her sad slumber Bong, 
whose echoes float down to us through all 
the ages, in the mingled pathos of the 
cradle songs of nations. 

I sang the triumph of the vii^in mother 
whose nursling ehould redeem his people, 
as she held her baby in the lowly stable, 
surrounded by the beasts of the field, gaz- 
ing in meek eyed adoration, while she 
kissed the tiny brow, and thought with 
mingled love and sorrow of the diadem of 
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anguish. Ah! bitter it was to see the 
dolorous ending of that cradle song. 

I sang the slumber song, which shall ring 
down 9 thundering through the spheres, 
when this weary earth, so tired of rocking, 
rocking on her axis, so tired of groaning, so 
tired of toiling on and on through aeons 
and cycles of time, bent and hoary with 
oare and sorrow, shall be bidden to rest, for 
her task is over ; the song of the last bird 
hushed forever, the growl of the last beast 
heard no more ; the last grain gathered, the 
last flower withered on its stalk, the last 
bud and blossom fallen from the trees, the 
last man turned to dust from whence he 
came, the last red, fiery sun sinking be- 
hind the clouds on a scene of desolation. 

Then I gathered my strength and power, 
and sang the slumber song of dear old 
mother nature, with which she hushes her 
weary children, one by one, as they sink 
down on her bosom. Softly, gently and 
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persuasively, that mighty song murmurs on 
andoR, and whatsoever ear catches its faint- 
est echo, can never be content, until it 
can sink down, down in that dark earth bed, 
and hear the whole of that tender lullaby, 
BO strong in its soothing melody, that no 
one who hears it ever wakes, but would 
fain sleep on iu that cool stillness, hushed 
by the gentle voice, whispering " rest, 
rest, no matter how weary, unfortunate, 
lie still now ; lie still now, close the tired 
eyes, cross the tired feet, fold the tired 
hands forever ! " 

Clearly and distinctly as I sang, I saw 
a lonely grave in a far off corner of distant 
Scotland, where the purple glow of twi- 
light melted into the heather's purple 
bloom, until they made a soft covering for 
the desolate moors stretching away on 
every side. A few gentle sheep were 
wandering about, cropping the tender 
herbage, led by their leader's tinkling bell. 
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A babbling burn leaped by over the stones, 
the stillness broken only by its noisy chat- 
tering, as it frolicked along, hurrying to 
reach the mighty bosom of the sea, bear- 
ing a message to me. What was it, only 
a floating sprig of heather ? 

My hands trembled. I missed a note, 
struck a false chord, stopped, rose in con- 
fusion. 

"I am sorry," I faltered, "but I am 
overwrought and tired, and can play no 
more." Everybody crowded about, and 
profifered wine and vinaigrettes, but I 
motioned them aside. "Home, will be 
best," I said gently. 

My host rang for my carriage, and es- 
corted me to it, and in a few moments I 
was rolling rapidly through the darkened 
streets. 

The winter's storm was still raging, 
pelting, drifting, driving, until the snow 
lay in great white mounds on either side 
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of the street The wind was shrieking 
through mj ears. 

" I will lash the ocean waves, until they 
roll mountain high between you, and for- 
ever keep you apart. I sliall bury him 
fathoms deep," howled the shrill voice in 
mocking derision, " by heaping the great 
cold snow piles over the grave, until yon 
search for it in vain. It shall be closely 
hidden under my white winding sheet, 
spread in unbroken smoothness over moor 
and heather. I have hushed the burn's 
merry babbling voice, which chattered to 
him in his solitude of life and motion, and 
now only night's dreary noises howl across 
the resting place where he lies in his dark 
nan-ow bed. I have silenced the tinkling 
slteep bell, for the leader has fallen, frozen 
in the storm, and the frightened flock 
wanders aimlessly without a guide, bleat- 
ing in distress." 

I found Marie waiting for me, and bade 
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her take o£f my heavy gown, and give me 
something loose and warm. 

"I will sit here by the fire," I said, 
" and you need not wait up for me." So 
in a few moments I was alone ; the bit of 
wood spluttered cheerfully, the lights 
were softly shaded. I drew a luxurious 
chair close to the warm blaze, for I needed 
companionship, and looked about me. To 
think that I owed it all to my talent, 
to my capacity for hard work. My 
thoughts went back to the first evening 
I had played at Mrs. Verbeckoven's, ten 
years ago, and how frightened I had been. 
The Italian who had recognized my genius 
had helped me. I had cultivated my taste 
for music, and this was ^he result, this 
comfort, this luxury. I smiled and drew^ 
nearer the blazing fire. 

I had a few of my old possessions: 
there they were in a distant corner, a 
faded sampler in an old-fashioned frame» 
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the initiala S. J. P., and the date 1807, 
half moth eaten and almost obliterated. 
What was I wont to thick about, when I 
looked at it ; vague, half forgotten memo- 
ries were stirring in my mind. I most 
try and recall them, grasp the elusive 
ghosts which were to-night pattering 
around me on noiseless, shadowy feet, and 
vanishing when I strove to stay them, by 
catchiug their impalpable hands, or float- 
ing miaty garments. Their veiled &oes 
were turned from tne, so I could not see 
their features plainly enough to recognize 
them. Yet I knew them, one and all. 
Some trick of gesture oi manner be- 
trayed their familiarity. They are gone 
now, as I speak. I will look at my pic- 
tures. 

I used to love that old print of St. 

Peter's at Rome, and Dante's Beatrice, 

ten years ago they were my all — and many 

a dream I wove about them, when they 

14 
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comprised my picture gallery, and the old 
colored engraving of the virgin and child. 
Now, I can laugh at the vivid coloring of 
the mother's robe, and the drawing of the 
baby's limbs, but in those days there was 
a halo round the virgin's head, a sugges- 
tion of home and simple natural joy hung 
round the picture, and brought tears to 
my eyes, such as have never been there 
since. Though I have been abroad and 
traveled, and have seen the world re- 
nowned Madonnas before whose beauties 
men bend the knee in adoration and ad- 
miration of the artist's skill. 

I am restless to-night. I cannot read, 
though I have all the world's best and 
well-known authors to charm away my 
weary hours and enliven my solitude. 

Dear Chaucer, with his quaint band 
of pilgrims; Shakespeare, whom I have 
always loved, and his contemporaries; 
stately Milton and rare old Ben Jonsou. 
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Books, books, I have them all. My 
Thackeray, with his own illustrations; 
Dickens with other novelists, and all the 
modern writers and poets. 

In one sacred corner, quite by them- 
selves is my Pendennis, old and shabby, 
my well-thumbed Shakespeare, my prize 
gained at the village school, and then 
mother's Bible and her little old k Eempis, 
with the red lines on the margin of the 
pages ; it opens easily in one place where 
mother read and re-read, and dropped 
many a hot tear as she strove to learn 
the hard lesson: "Learn always to do 
the will of another, rather than your own. 
Choose always to have less, rather than 
more," and just here, pinned to the page, 
is a withered sprig of heather. My tears 
fall thick and fast, as I press my lips 
to the tiny token. I see a man's bowed 
shoulders straighten, as grave, earnest 
eyes look into mine, and a voice says, 
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" And now I have nothing to give you 
but this." If I had only taken it thank- 
fully and lovingly ; if I had only clutched 
the symbol of home and love, but I did 
not. I thought there would be time later. 
Now I know why SandalphorCi name has 
been running in my mind all day. Here 
tucked behind the books, is the shabby 
copy book, in which I wrote my girlish 
dreams and fancies. It all comes back 
to me as I stand and turn the closely 
written pages and "marvel to see the 
stranger who is living in me to-day.** 

How I longed for love and companion- 
ship, until I created from my mystical red 
rose a» creature of my fancy, whom I 
called Sandalphon, my inspiration. My 
eyes were dazzled by the wondrous visions 
to be attained in the far-off days, when I 
should have climbed the distant mountain 
peaks which rose steep and apparently in- 
accessible before my eager feet, when the 
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Street common life, opened by the band 
of love before me, I choose, what in my 
ignorance and blindness I thought the 
higher, finer part. 

I did not want just then to limit myself 
to make one man's home happier. No, I 
would reach out and make a thousand 
homes brighter for my coming. I would 
interpret the pathos and sorrow of all the 
world's children, instead of hushing on 
my breast, the fretful wailing of my own. 

Well I Sandalphon has been a great 
joy and comfort to me. I have kept my 
dream, "my inspiration," through these 
long, weary years, but the sweet liuman 
joy has vanished, the tender loving heart 
is mine no more in this world — and, in 
the next ? — my faith is weak, my eyes are 
dim with tears ; the future seems far off 
and vague. 

People come to hear me play and sing ; 
they say, " How wonderful to be able to 
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interpret life, to tell of the joys and sor- 
rows which befall hamanity. You, who 
have never known love nor marriage, how 
can you do it ? " 

But I smile, and never tell my secret ; 
they never saw Sandalphon. They would 
think me mad if I dared tell them that 
always when I sit at the piano, I see a 
calm, radiant presence glide toward me, 
earnest eyes fixed on mine, a hand 
stretched out to guide my trembling fin- 
gers on the keys, and then another pic- 
ture, the lonely grave in the Highlands, 
by the rippling, dancing burn ; I can look 
coldly on the world, since my heart lies 
buried there. 

There are times like to-night, when my 
inspiration fails me. It seems vague and 
unsatisfying. It is like trying to warm 
frozen fingers on a winter's night by the 
light of the moonbeams, instead of by a 
genial coal fire. It is like being fed with 
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frosting oS a cake when the human pal- 
ate craves good bread and butter. I want 
earth love to-night, tangible and real. I 
am sick of dreams, but I chose when I 
had the opportunity. Only theuy I did 
not know that my choice must be eternal I 

Ten years is a long time when full of 
events and travel, but the only real vital 
survival of it all is the withered sprig of 
heather, which I bedew with my tears. 
Oh I Kenneth, Kenneth, if it could bud 
and blossom, as did Tannhaiiser's staff in 
token of forgiveness. 

The storm is howling outside, beating, 
drifting against the windowpane like the 
tapping of a ghostly hand, while the wind 
shrieks and moans ; inside the room the 
fire is dying down in the chill greyness of 
early morning, while I lie face down on 
the sofa, sobbing, sobbing as if my heart 
would break, and long unutterably for the 
bygone days when one mystical red rose 
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wove a spell of enchantment, a bunch of 
pansies made a joy forever, 

If the world could see me now, the 
petted, feted idol of the musical world, 
looked jealously upon, who never plays 
save to crowded audiences who hang 
breathlessly upon her performances, and 
shower gifts of flowers and jewels upon her. 
Would I be envied now, who count my 
would-be lovers by the score, who out- 
wardly have all that heart can desire, as I, 
weeping, weeping see as of old in Bal- 
thazar's palace, flash on the tapestried wall, 
the awful warning — " Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found wanting.'* 



THE END, 
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